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OWAP. X. 
The Spider's Den. 

A large, bony man is Gaetano Pelligrini the 
rb . with a hooked nose, and round gray 
eyes, like a hawk’s, and as sharp. He is seat. 
ed at a table, in a small, dingy room, up one 
flight of stairs, in a di tocklig house iii. 
ated in the Rue St. Anne, He is reading 
deed, te Se i hg ods ~ pe or 
over, WI ; now an 
thes’ aeuvdtalp atch sie gabe He 
a Venetian; an exile 


from his native 
which he has forsworn since he adopted 
a3 hid eomaten, onl ote for i 
hae not, h PB rage the m “ 
ting propensities tert and is | 
a thei way of business—of its kind. He 
complexign is of the tint of the sheep-ekin he 
ooks 
ner 


, 


is 60 attentively perusing ; and when he | 
up, in the act a pace the tall, lean 
who is fidgeting to and fro from an in 
room, his countenance age cy to con- 
template, it is so decidedly évil. His replies to 
the queries of the tall, lean man, are sharp 
and curt, and thrown out as though he were 
flinging stones at him. One of these is flun 
with so much force, that the party it ties shral 
retreats precipitately into the inner den, and 
presently percbing himeelf upon a 
sool, puts his head in his the lid of w. 
he props up with his 

The principal chamber—the one in which 
Gaetano sits—is about twelve feet square, with 
very little standing-room, so com y is it 
blockaded with piles of books, papers, and 
boxes. There is just space left for two chairs ; 
one, tolerably comfortable and easy, is occu- 
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neelf so we he , with English, is 
“Té is an excellent deed, Monsieur A 
“T believe,” resumed the other, “ it gives mé 
: to foreclose the mortgage, at any time, 
“Conditionally, on your giving to the other 
zi ee & Me lorena Ge tition tape ae 


nervous twitch. 


5 . 
“ Exactly ; exactly,” said Aveling. “Now, 
spose the party should be in Franoe 


4 me—su 

at this time, and I were to give him due notice, 

would thst ke 
* Perfectly so,” answored the attorney. “Un- 


less he have this large amount with him, or 
can command it on his credit, it would be im- 
possible for him to prevent the foreclosure.” 
“T have t of that, and am, I think, 
an over-scrupulous fool, who 
profeeses to have some* conscientious notions 
about the sinfulness of holding slaves, and who 
would have set the whole lot he owns free, if 
his fae ped not, like a ~ Southerner, 
mort @ property over and over again. 
The a of thie fe fool’s scrupulousness is, that 
he is poor, and obliged to depend upon the re- 
turns of a emall in a business in New 
York, whilst he lets his slaves work for the 
benefit of his overseers and the creditors of the 


estate.” 

The —_ spider smiled contemptuously at 
this sacrifice of personal interest to conscience, 
and expressed his inability to comprehend such 


“And this pro ” he remarked, sharpen- 
ing his hard eee with penknife, @ on i 





pied by Gaetano himself; the other stands by 
the low hearth, where there is a smouldering 
fire of wood. On going in, the impression at 
firat produced is that ‘an attempt to reach the 
table will be fruitless. It can only be done by 
stepping over the boxes and other bulky arti- 
cles that obstruct the way to it, and to the 
empty chair. This is evidently the effect which 
has been produced upon the handsome-looking 
man who has just entered, and who seems 
somewhat embarrassed, as he stands irresolute 
in the door-way. 

“Come in, come in,” exclaimed Gaetano, 
looking up, and addressing the stranger in 
French. 

“Ts all very well, but I don’t quite see how 
iv’s to b> done,” replies the new comer. : 

“I beg pardon, a thousand times,” observes 
Gaetano, rising, as he recognises the voice ; 
“ Monsieur Aveling does me honor.” 

And, with the assistance and under the pilot- 
age of Gaetano, Mark accomplishes the pas- 
sage of the books and boxes without damage 
- his shins, and is inducted into the vacant 
coair. 

“T have had some trouble to find Mon- 
sieur Pelligrini,” observes Matk; “ this is a 
confoundedly queer place for such a man as 
you to carry on his business in.” 

“lt suits my clients, Monsieur Aveling,” re- 
torts the attorney, who is manifestly indi 
to hear his office spoken disrespectfully of. 

On the whole, it certainly is not an agreea- 
ble place to come into. An almost overpower- 
ing odor of must and dust pervades its atmos- 
phere, which is not improved by the pungent 
smoke issuing from the green block of wood 
on the hearth, now trying its best to burn. 
The apartment is dark, for the window 
looks out into the court-yard, and is obscured 
by the dirt that has accumulated on the panes. 
The ceiling and the walls are dyed a deep yel- 
low from the effeet of emoke and dust, and the 
spiders’ webs hang in profusion from the for- 
mer, in long festoons, and unpleasantly assail the 
face of the visiter. Gaetano himself is not un- 
like the ancient insect of this genus which has 
taken a lease of the corner immédiately over 
the attorney’s head. They are both large of 
their kind, and long-limbed, with a decided 
tendency of the body to development in the 
region of the abdomen. An acute obeerver 
will also remark that the spider has a propen- 
sity to prey yo his kind, for the of 
an intruder dangles from one corner of the 
web, perfectly dry, the skin being quite trans- f 
parent. He had elearly been exhausted of his 
entire substance before he was cast out. The 
—_ occupant bi the web - just now atten-. 

ively watching the gambols of a | house- 
‘ly, and possibly calculating the shenaen of his 
getting preeently entangled in that fine new 
film which has been quite recently woven across 
his very path. He tonches it now, but breaks 
away a beara the corner ean reach 
lim, who r esperately disappointed, 
. resume his Viegound aie increased vig- 
ilance, 

“IT am not often honored by their presence, 
it is true,” added Gaetano, referring to his 
clients, and now beginning to blow the fire 
with & broken-winded pair of bellows; “but 
one thing is sure—they want me when do 
come, and must take me as they find me.” 

“ Well, Lima: haps have taken a liber- 
ty,” remarks AS sage ifyi 
you — ee that 
ceived your clients but at which, I 
must say, offers a vumeriotie pose a to this 
place, Monsieur Pelli . 

“The one is for 
ling,” retorts the ; “this is for busi- 
ness, and in such matters as those I am engag- 
ed in, one cannot be too private.” , 

“Well, well, the other, “ there’s 
wisdom in that. I was anxiods to learn your 
opinion of my effair, and therefore ferreted 
you out. to apologize” 
“ Not at all, not at all, 


“T am enchanted 


you have doneme the honor. [ 4m very much | 


interested in your case, I assure you.” — 

Aveling, at this moment, catches of the 
fece of a lank > Peoping OY panes 
ot the walashalall a Which divides the 
principal office from the interior closet oocus 


“ Where ¢” asked Martin : ah . a co 
“Anywhere; only go!” Two stones 
: seas >A ER Ae oh. 


time. 


Gaetano, taping hie on ‘cee like band feat. | 
iarly upon 8 knee. ( 


me Therele yan " d purchasin 
“ There is purchasing, an ing,” re- 
plied the other. “You Sine whek I ten : 
and the simple question is, whether you will 
aid me.” 
“For a consideration of—well, never mind ! 
The terms are sufficiently liberal,’ resumed 
Gaetano, “and I am not disinclined to assist 
ee I shall acquire all your rights, and so 
orth, and am to proceed against this Monsieur 
Wray as you shall direct.” 
“No merey!” Mark. 
“T clearly understand,” said the attorney ; 
“] fully enter into your ‘views. You say Mon- 
sieur Wray is in Paris.” 
“T met him, only a few evenings sin 
soiree,” replied Mark; “I followed the 
ney carriage that took them home” —— 
‘Them ?” ejaculated Pelligrini. 
“Yes; she was with him,” resumed the other. 
“She! You forget, my good friend ”—— 
“True ; you do not . IT mean that Leon- 
ard and his sister were there, and that I have 
ascertained where they are staying. They are 
at an hotel, not far from here.” 
“ They must be watched,” suggested the at- 
torney. 
“Do not lose 
marked Aveling. 
“T observe, in the deed, the name of a slave, 
who bears the same name as the Foue lady 
mentioned just now,” said Pelligrini. 
M Tis ete e herself,” oa Mark, 
vehemently ; “as pretty a piece 0 riy as 
& man ever had the vba. of ete Uys . 
“But did you not say sho is sister to Mon- 
sieur Wray?” asked the attorney, opening his 
hawk’s eyes in some surprise. 
Mark Aveling laughed contemptuously, but 
it was in bitternces 0: a pay 
“She’s what we a white negro in our 
come he said. “ There are thousands such, 
She is Leonard’s sister, it is true, but only on 
the father’s side. The mother of the girl was 
as near her color as two peas. They say she 
was one of Jefferson’s descendants. You could 
not have gee YE her from a white ; only 
for her hair. Old Wray bought her on specu- 
lation, bat took such a fancy to her, that he 
and his wife quarreled on it, and parted. She 
caught the fever and died, in Charleston, some 
ten months after. Milly Wray ye "old 
uring this time, and this is how 
he came to bring up the girl he had by Milly, 
with his son Lex When she was seven 
—— he sent her to school in the city of 
York, where none knew but that she was 
Miss Mildred Wray, and Leonard’s own born 
sister. Now and she used to come home 
for a holyday, and then there would be great 
doings, showing her off. At last she grew up 
to be a a) and the old man became 
ashamed to have her home any more, because 
of her origin. The secret was carefully kept 
} ther, who nearly went mad when 
he at last discovered it. His father told him 
he intended to leave her free, but the young 
headstrong fool would not hear of his beauti- 
ful sister’s being a slave, and would not sanc- 
tion any act. i the fact. This 
fine eentiment, 


ce, ata 
hack- 


sight of them an hour,” re- 


be oxi, “in all xeepocta. "In fact, I may pro- RG 


the | that her gorgeous trains are but poor sem- 


;| character ; for, th 


to visit 
my aan ts say agent, who 


now,” remarked Gaetano. 

no is difficult and danger- 
it be done, if caution is used.” 

in between us, Monsieur Pel- 


A < 
ou shall he sided to the extent of my 
ability,” answered the other. “It is agreed.” 

were still engaged discussing their 
plan ions, when the lean man, Martin, 
returned. "He gave the door a hard slam, as 
he came in, which made the ancient black spi- 
der in the corner draw further back into hi 


hidiagplace, pen the attorney, look 
P- : 


u i into his closet, without 
noti his master and his client; and pres- 
ois et segptber, leaning him 
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CHAP. I. 


“The sun goes down, and a bright wake runs 
along the blue for a little while, showing us the 
way he went ;. but presently the shadows close 
together—close silently, and all traces of him 
are lost. 

“ But the many stars rise and set, and few 
are the eyes observant of their glory, or of 
their fading and going down. Millions are 
struggling for the high Tag of the world— 
shouting to be heard of the ages; but across 
how many flat and forgotten graves, sound the 
few echoes which are immortal. 

“Yet how hard it is to feel the world could 
do as well without us—to know how little and 
how unworthy we are; how hard to believe 
the great tumults of action are Jess than a quiet 
and well-ordered life, and that little things, af- 
ter all, fulfill our needs. 

“The linnet must not mate itself with the 
steady-winged eagle, nor must the milkmaid 
wring the dew from her hair, because of the 
golden flowers about the foreheads of princess- 
es; these things we learn too late, many of us, 
and, from the downhill of life, see what green 
and pleasant places we have d unnoticed. 
“As I look back from this descent, I see one 
sheltering nook, where my hair would not have 
faded as it is faded now, where the heat would 
have fallen less oppressively, and where the la- 
bors that I have borne alone might have been 
shared. It is too late—these reflections can- 
not benefit me now—and yet it pleases me to 
recount the little story of my life—its large 
hope and little power—the fever, the fret, the 
subsiding calm. 

_ “There is no dark mystery to unfold; it is a 
simple, commonplace narrative; and if you 
expect anything exciting and adventurous— 
anything at all romantic—it were better to 
amuse your leisure in some other way than in 
listening to me.” 

In the foregoing, is the substance of what 
Mary Halstead said to me, when I asked her 
why she was never married. 

We were sitting in her elegantly-furnished 
parlor, alone—a quiet, hazy, October day was 
past, and the last sunset light fell across a fine 
picture of the Magdalen, when she hears the 
“Neither do I condemn thee,” and pushes back 
a little the heavy masses of her hair, to steal 
one look of Him who was without sin. Our 
faces were toward the painter’s beautiful crea- 
tion, and till the lessening light was quite gone, 
we remained still—tears gathering to the usu- 
ally cold eyes of my friend—for Genius, when 
it will, can reach its hand out of the grave, and 
touch the heart. And then it was that, rath- 
er to break up the sad feeling which was com- 
ing down with the night, than from any idle 
curiosity, I inquired how it happened she was 
never married. We are friends—she calls me, 
indeed, her best friend—and yet till that even- 
ing | had never seen her in 9 mood that would 
have warranted such a question. She pointed 
to a stool at her feet, and, sitting there, I laid 
my head on her knees; and putting her arm 
across my neck, rather as a resting-place for 
it than from any love of me, as it seemed, she 
told me the story which follows, introducing it 
- the half soliloquy which opens this chap- 

r. 

Mary Halstead is rich, beautiful, proud, and 
an actress. She is followed, flattered, envied, 
and disliked ; for to most persons, if not cold 
and haughty, she is at least distant and incom- 
municative. There are no illustrious names in 
the background of the picture where her state- 
ly beauty shines so peerless ; from the knees of 
@ good but simple-minded mother, she descend- 
ed, and, pushing aside her wondering brothers 
and sisters, took the bright and lonesome path 
that runs close a the borders of fame. 
There, dissatisfied, unloved, son glittering, she 
stands. With all her “strength and all her 
daring, there are summits that bafile her. Be- 
fore the foot-lights she hears shouts of admira- 
tion, and stands among tributes of flowers; but 
she feels, after all, that the buffoon who suc- 
ceeds her will receive the same applauce, and 


blances of a®real splendor. 

In her style of living she is profuse, but not 
truly elegant, fur early habits are not thrown 
acide like a garment, and no subsequent train- 
ing ean atone for neglect in childhood. 

dress she is extravagant and careless ; in 
manner ag nearly conformed to polite requisi- 
tions as her haughtinsss will permit ; 
formula of society ill becomes her, and on the 
boards she is, perhaps, less an actress than else- 
There, she is refined back to nature, 
and rises at once to the sublimest heights of 
womanhood ; heights, from the basis of which 
the eager mviltitde look up and worship. But 
bio digg, and if it doce ia eurely destined to 
-nio dit , aD surely destined to 
be wounded against some sharp angle of her 
she 8 in the way of 
me ems ep C) poet! not —. aside. 
person she is majesti straight, and 
ae the oak he ling Her 


smiles 








is arth ae 


at irresistible, despite | infl 


aa 


mettre tes com 
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rho wore my playmate, and are my house- | othors 


ting, rose to obey; ut the next moment too 
it up fesia, and smiling and knitting as she 
went, left us alone. 

“Poor dear Hotty!” reiterated Mary again, 
“her ce and Theeknes3 are a constant re- 
proach to me; and if my fears are boding 
right, it were better she had not been born.” 

knew not, at the time, what her apprehen- 
sions were, but they will be unfolded in the 
course of the history. 

You say I am to be envied, that the round 
of my ambition is full—that my train disdains 
to touch the “summer-smelling flowers”—and 
this last is perhaps true, for though my frown 
made everlasting winter, { would get frowns 


sometimes; but as'for success, to ourselves we |: 


are never successful, and for that which you 
call triumph I have paid dearly—every step 
has been, as it were, on a grave-mound; for if 
woman look beyond the household and its 
sweet domestic affections for happiness, she 
must tread, not only on the hearts of others, 
but also on her own... 4 , 

You must not think I have been cruel by 

a ge a but whoever fixes on an object, 
or the attainment of which, whatever comes 
between must be sacrificed, is necessarily cruel. 

There were springs of ambition in my na- 
ture, set loose by the hand that might have 
sealed them forever ; 80, if the good ground has 
been washed away and left me hard and bar- 
ren, am not altogether to blame. So, at least, 
I try to excuse my faults and failings, and | 
have my share. 

We were poor, hard-working people at home, 
living in an obscure country neighborhood, 
with but few wants, and the few were not al- 
ways satisfied. I had little time for play, but 
in that little I was in the habit of climbing 
among the boughs of an appl tree near the 
door, and reciting to myself such poems and 
fragments of eloquent imagery as I had gather- 
ed from-my school books, and from the news- 
paper. One day, when I was stealing from 
work for this purpose, my mother called me to 
stop, saying, if I would play, I must take the 
baby with me to my play-house. Right well I 
knew she had no thought that my play-house 
was in a tree-top ; yet, under the plea of obey- 
ing her instruction, I took up the baby, little 
dimple-cheeked Hetty, and, half defiant and 
half obedient, bore her away. I placed a slab 
against the trunk of the apple tree—elimbed 
on it, and, with a good deal of tugging and lift- 
ing, placed her among the branches, high as I 
could reach, telling her to hold fast, and de- 
signing to be in a momeni by herside. I don’t 
like to talk about it, but you understand why 
she is a hunchback. 

That night, my brother Charley, a little fel- 
low then, three years younger than [, didn’t 
want to sleep with me, and all night, whenever 
Hetty moaned and sobbed, he drew farther 
and farther away, and looked at me as though 
afraid I would harm him. No wonder he fear- 
me! 

I said, then, I would never climb into the 
tree again, and I thoughtio, too; but after a]. 
while, little Hetty grew well—crooked and ill- 
shapen—but well. Charley ceased to fear me, 
and the old daring came back. So I went 
quite out of the view of my mother, and climb- 
ed in the tallest of the apple trees, on the sum- 
mit of the orchard hill, and there, as before, 
made recitations to the winds, sometimes to the 
moon indeed, for I was not afraid of the night, 
nor, in fact, afraid of anything. I said Char- 
ley ceased to fear me, and yet he never came 
so noar in love as before; and though, as the 
time went by, he gathered mosses and bright 
pebbles with which to adorn my playhouses, 
he rarely shared my amusements, but grew sad 
and thoughtful, more and more. His nature 
was timid and shy, and though he possessed a 
good deal of intellectual power, his self-distrust 
forever neutralized it; and therefore, among 
his school-mates, and afterward among men, 
the praise he deserved was taken up by others. 
Our neighbors and friends rather pitied and 
patronized him. 1 remember they used to say, 
when they invited me to their houses, “ You 
must’come, too, Charley; we could not get along 
without you.” ' 
This manner gave him offence, for he knew 
he had no superior, scarcely an equal, in fact, 
among the persons about us; eo he rarely 
accepted the invitations; and when he did, it 
was in so moody a way as to deprive alike 
himself and his entertainers of all pleasure. 
Oftenest [ went alone, less considerate of him 
than I should have been, for I remember, now, 
I did not urge nor even encourage him to ac- 
company me, sometimes. Often, when I re- 
turned late, I found him sitting in the moon- 
light, if it was summer, under the maple tree 
that grew a short distance away from the 
homestead, and if winter, by the ember fire, 
without any other light than it made. Heaven 
knows what he suffered at those times ; more, 
I fear, than I dreamed of then. 

I used to say, occasionally, “We had such a 
nice time! I wish you had been there, Char- 
ley;” but I did not really wish it, for [ knew 
it would not have been a pleasant time to him; 
he felt it so, and would make no reply, or say 
simply he was not one to be missed, and that¢ 
was all. So we would separate for the night, 
and by little and littlé we grew apart. It 
seemed like mockery to repeat to him my tri. 
umphs; it never occurred to me that he need- 
ed my help; that the obstacles in our way 
seemed greater to him than to me, who had 
energy and perseverance, while his morbid and 
submissive nature made him powerless to battle 
with hard fortune, and to warp it to his will; 
and because he failed to do so, I thought him 
without ambition, and, absorbed in my own 
schemes, left him to mope alone. 

Now that it is too late, 1 understand him 
better. My tact availed more than his talent. 
My poor brother! your sad, reproachful eyes 
lock on me through the darkness that is be- 
tween us now. In the past, full of errors as it 
is, there is nothing I regret so much as the love 
I have slighted, for I know, now, how hard it 
is to find one heart that cares for us. 

One August night, when I was about seven- 
teen years of age, 1 went alone to the orchard ; 
all the ground was covered with apples—red 
and yellow and russet-—but I did not care to 
gather them, nor did I climb to my old acous- 
tomed seat: there was a dragging on my heart 
that would not let me hear the birds, If the 
a per sung, I did not hear him; but I 

eard the owls cry in the woods, and under 
their wailing a more fearful sound—the rum- 
ble of clods on the coffin. 

My mother had been in ill health for a long 
while, and though she had not complained of 
die quiet, nor seemed less cheerful than was her 
custom, I felt that che would not be with us 
jong. We had never spoken of the close we 
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our fow flowers. The evening 
of came in tere the air 
of June, almost; it was in- 
day had strayed out of April. The 
t gone from west; the 
and not a sound broke the 

silence but the tinkling of the cow-bells, or the 

barking of the watch-dogs. 

Isat on the knoll among the apples, 
ptrying in vain to turn my thoughts out «i 
gloomy channels, when a slow footstep startled 
‘me, and walking by the brook, in the hollow be- 
How me, [ saw my mother. Sho wore a shawl, 
rapped about her, but her hair, still black as 
-it Was on her bridal day, was uncovered. My 
first impulse was to join her ; but the next mo- 
ment I saw it all! and sinking back on the 
ey wept long and bitterly.. She was bid- 
ding 

if 


ate 
oct 


farewell to all the familiar scenes of her 


e. 4 

A few days after this, and when she could 
not sit up any more, she called, me to her bed- 
side, and talked of all the houschold affairs— 
Biving me directions for the management of 
things, as if.she were going a long journey. 
Hetty stood close beside her, half in tear and 
half in wonder, sad ‘when my mother’s advice 
was ended, she laid her thin hand on the child’s 
head, as if invoking God’s blessing, but she ut- 
tered no words. y dear, good mother, if you 
ever coftio about me now, what do you think of 
me! strayed go far from the example of meek 
and quiet beauty—fallen so infinitely below the 
hallowed radiations of a true life. 
My father knew how good she was, and how 
wise she was, yet the grass had not grown over 
her blue eyes, when her place was filled by one 
who did not love us—by one whom we could 
not love—a woman without heart or intellect— 
a sort of machine, that wound itself up in the 
morning, and ran till night. She had inherited 
or acquired certain notions, end these were 
fixed facts, with her; outside of them there 
was not much to know. It might be that one 
or two great men in the world ——— or two 
things which she did not, but it w: t proba- 
ble. Idon’t mean to blame her—her mind 
was filled to the limit of its capacity. 
She had live city, and we children had 
not ; she had on@e been to a boarding-school, 
and we had not; she had some fine clothes, 
and we had not; and she possessed, in her own 
right, a bureau, a bedstead, a cow, some silver 
spoons, and a teakettle ; and, beside these, five 
hundred dollars! Indeed, it was rumored 
among the neighbors, that my father had mar- 
ried for the sake of a fortune. 
In my own estimation, her fortune, as the 
five hundred dollars were termed, was her 
greatest attraction. She essed an iron con- 
stitution, and was little charitable to those who 
could not endure as much as herself. In truth, 
I never knew her to suffer from any ailment, or 
readily to believe that any one else did. But 
now and then death admonished her that we 
were subject to afilictions, though her faith in 
the conviction that she possessed as much 
money as anybody, was never shaken, that I 
know of. 
In person she was tall and straight, with dark 
hair and complexion, and vacant gray eyes, 
that looked into space, mostly, and if ever an 
object fixed them, seemed not to comprehend 
it. Long past youth, she appeared withering 
gradually, but without euffering any diminu- 
tion of any- faculty she had ever possessed. 
Her nose was the prominent feature of her face, 
and disease or nature had placed her mouth a 
little on one side. I always felt that she was 
made of dry dust, and that if she chanced to 
fall she would crumble to pieces. In character 
she was unyielding and unloving; and though, 
for the most part, she did that which she 
thought her duty, it was in a hard, uncompro- 
mising way, and many persons, faultier than 
she, might have won more of our love. 
She brought with her, together with the bed, 
teakettle, bureau, etc. a boy, twelve years old, 
perhaps, whom she called Doke. Where born 
or bred I never knew, but a more unlikeable 
specimen of humanity I never saw. Ugly as 
he was, and alien to all good as he was, she 
gave him her highest regard, next that which 
clung to the five hundred dollars and the cow. 
Yes, I may safely say the cow stood before the 
boy in her affections. She was an animal that 
had seen her nine or ten years at least, before 
[ saw her, and her original beauty had been 
abridged by the loss of one horn and her tail. 
Doke and the cow and their mistress made a 
separate family, and after their introduction 
among us there was no union, no oneness of 
interest, as in the pleasant old times. We 
were like streams that flow in one channel, but 
mingle not their tides. 
Spoons, beds, and dishes, were all kept 
apart; even the one-horned cow ran in a little 
pasture close to the house. She did not other- 
wise threaten, but things wore the aspect of 
boing ready to be gathered up and removed at 
any moment. 

how well I remember the day she came to 
our house—how she sat, stiffly upright, gazing 
into yacancy—heedless of the saucy pranks of 
Doke, and of poor little Hetty, who stood about 
in corners, her hands crossed behind her, and 
the tears almost falling from her great mourn- 
fal eyes. I remember how my father scemed 
half proud and half ashamed of the new wife. 
He remained, most of the time, out of the 
house, as if he did not feel at home any more. 
He had made an unhappy selection, and [ think 
he felt it the moment it became fate. 
Of course she disarranged the house, as our 
mother had been used to have it, and this she 
did without any attempt to reconcile us; it was 
her will, and that was all. 
Precisely at nine o’clock, we children must 
go to bed, and precisely at four we must rice, 
summer and winter, for breakfast was prepared 
and eaten by candle-light always. We had 
not been accustomed to early rising, and were 
sleepy ; but of this she was inconsiderate, and 
having called us once, obliged us, if we failed 
to rise, to remain hungry till the next meal. 
Oar father she usually spoke of as though but 
slightly acquainted with him—calling him 
Mr. Halstead, and indicating by her general 
bearing that the marriege had been no affair 
of her seeking; that she was a victim in some 
way, but that, having been forced into her 
present position, she would endeavor with all 
her powers to do her duty. Whatéver we had 
was quite inferior to enything she had been 
used to, and whatever she could appropriate to 
her special service, which belonged to us or our 
father, she seemed to regard as clear profit. 

She never laughed aloud—seldom smiled, 
indeed—but sometimes I have seen her do so, 
when Doke accomplished some unusually cun- 
ning feat; nor did she scold much, but what 
she did in that way was for the benefit of 
“Mr. Halstead.” She availed herself of wroey 
opportunity of calling hereelf our mother, whic 
we resented by not calling her mother at all, 
evading the appellation by calling her “ Mar- 
tha,” which was her name, or by the use of 
she and her, and the like inelegant expres- 
sions. 
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g, gra re, Or nearly 60. 
“T thought I had more,” my father, when 
he took up the basket to serve them round. 
When they came .to Doke, he seized all that 
were left, not so much as leaving one for my 
father. As it wae the first fruitage of the tree, 
he had desired naturally to taste it, and my 
indignation swelled against Martha, when she 
said, “Never mind me, Doke; take them if you 
want them ;” for she had witnessed the theft, 
and seemed to regard it as a cunning thing. I 
mention this as one of a dozen dajly occurren- 
ces. 


a 
For the National Era. 


VOICES, 
BY LYDIA A) CALDWELL. 
Lost beloved, I hear your voices, 
Hear them now and evermore; 


There ye stand in Heaven and call me, 
Call me through the open door. 


Oh! ’twas kind of the dear angels, 
Kind to leave it open, so 

That the while ye sing in Heaven, 
We may listen here below. 


Of your sweet and stately hymning, 
I can hear the rippling rhyme; 

And this heart of mine, that loved you, 
Low responsive, beats the time. 


And the shining of your presence 
Comes a-near me while I hark; 

Leaning from your heavenly glory, 
Far adown our mortal dark. 


0, my loved ! and O, my loving! 
At your call my soul up-leaps; 
Cleaves the night-time’s solemn silence, 
Climbing up the starry steeps. 


Make ye room, O, my beloved! 
Open wide.the golden bars; 
Draw me up along the splendor, 

To your seat among the stars. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND ITS SUPPORTERS. 


We see no indication of a general disposi- 
tion, among the leaders of what is styled the 
Democratic party in the free States, to put the 
claims of Freedom above Party, and unite with 
their fellow-citizens of other parties in a com- 
mon movement to turn back the tide of Sla- 
very-aggression. Having brought the present 
Administration into power, they seem deter- 
mined to sustain it during the rest ofits term, 
as the bond of union in an organization which 
they regard as permanently dominant. With 
the exception of the mercenaries, the mere 
soldiers of fortune, the marketable men, al- 
ways ready to do the dirtiest workefor even 
less than Judas got for his treason, those lead- 
ers were displeased at the introduction of the 
Nebraska bill; many of them openly opposed 
it; some worked hard against it; few were 
willing to hold up the Administration conspic- 
uously, as responsible for it, or to break with 
it on account of it; and, since its passage, the 
majority of them evidently incline tacitly or 
explicity to acquiesce in it, and continue their 
support of the Administration, as if it had 
signalized itself by active conformity to Demo- 
cratic Principles, instead of uniform hostility 
to them, and base submission to a Class In- 
terest. Let us recall a few facts :— 

In Onno, the leaders, whatever their private 
sentiments, prevented any legislative expression 
of opinion on the Nebraska Bill, or the Pro- 
Slavery policy of the Administration. In such 
@ case, not to condemn was to approve. They 
went still further, and secured the election of a 
Calhoun Pro-Slavery Senator, as the successor 
of Mr. Chase—a man who subsequently pro- 
claimed himself an advocate of the Bill. 

In PrennsyzvaniA, they have attempted a 
similar policy. Their Convention, held while 
the Bill was under discussion in Congress, was 
afraid to condemn or approve, fearing the Peo- 
ple on one side, the President on the other. 
And its candidate for the cflice of Governor is 
trying to carry out the same policy. But, 
nearly all the Administration members of Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania, and nearly all the 
Administration journals in that State, inclu- 
ding those supposed to speak particularly the 
sentiments of Mr. Bigler, have given the Bill 
their support. 

In these two States, the Administration 
Party may now be regarded as committed 
openly to the maintenance of the Bill as it has 
passed, and to the entire Pro-Slavery policy of 
the Federal Executive. 

In Connecticut, 28 wo know, the leaders at- 
tempted to be very cunning, passing resolutions 
in the State Convention, in favor of all the 
Compromises, including that of 1820 and that 
of 1850—but the “ wooden nutmeg” trick de- 
ceived nobody ; the Democrats abandoned the 
Administration Party, so that it was able to 
send little more than a corporal’s guard to the 
Logislature, 

In New Hampsuire, it is true, they refused 
to make the Bill a test in the March election— 
some had the hardihood to assert that the 
President was not in favor of it—the central 
organ in Washington helped them in their 
game of deception, by denying that it was to 
be considered an issue—the result was, the re- 
turn of a nominal Administration majority to 
the Legislature, but, as its proceedings thus 
far prove, a real Anti-Nebraska majority. 
These are specimens of the policy of the lead- 
ers of the so-called Democratic Party, or more 
correctly, the Administration Party, before the 
passage of the Bill. It was insidious, evasive, 
non-committal, or two-faced, just to suit cir- 
cumstances, ' 

But, since the passage of the Bill, the leaders 
generally have become bolder, and now demand 
positive approbation, or acquiescence, express or 
tacit, according to circumstances. And the 
Administration is everywhere busy, laboring to 
allay discontent, and reconcile its supporters 
to what, it is now said, must be regarded as a 
fact accomplished. “Let the past be forgot- 


on account of past opposition to the Bill, pro- 
vided it now be quietly assented to. And, what 


protrate us, where are you? _ You cannot sot 
Abolitioniste—you cannot expect any- | 
thing from the Whigs—you are not strong 


peddle the praises of the President, for 


its policy, patronage, and appointments, at our 
disposal.” 


Such is substantially the language of the 
Administration, and the considerations it urges 
are producing their intended effect. 

Of the Democratic members from Indiana, 
for example, who were opposed to the Bill, but 
one, we apprehend, will have-firmness and in- 
tegrity enough to resist such appeals. And, 
at a packed Convention in that State, as we 
have seen, the Nebraska Bill, its Principle, and 
the Policy it indicates, have been endorsed in 
the strongest terme. ‘ 

Since then, State Conventions of Adminis- 
tration supporters, calling themselves the Demo- 
cratic party, have been held in New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Maine. That of Now 
Hampshire was held at Concord, on the 15th, 
and we copy the ‘resolutions adopted, as they 

bably embody the plan of,the wy 
tion for restoring harmony among its follow- 
ers. It is no new thing that resgluticns should 
be prepared at Washington, and sent to the 
States for ‘adoption. The sesclatting of the 
New Hampshire Legislature, or State Demo- 
cratic Convention, in 1845,"in relation to 
Texas, were drafted, we are told, by John C. 
Calhoun, transcribed by Levi Woodbury, and 
despatched to the emissaries of the Adminis- 
tration in New Hanipshire. 

The resolutions, then, which follow, we pre- 
sume are the handiwork of the Pierce Adminis- 
tration, and, as such, we publish them : 

“ Resolved, That the Democracy of New 
Hampshire adhere as firmly as ever to the 

platform adopted at the National Democratic 
Convention at Baltimore, on which tho last 
Presidential election ‘was so triumphantly 
fought and won; and that we still preserve with 
increased fervor our former devotion to the 
Constitution and Union, and cur unabated hos- 
tility to all parties and all factions that would 
alienate the affections of the people from those 
great bonds of our national liberty and pros- 
perity. 

“ Resolved, That the right to regulate their 
domestic inetitutions for themselves, within 
their own limits, ought to be enjoyed by the 
people of all the States and Territories of the 
ccuntry; that the Compremise acts of 1850 
substantially recognised the justice of this 
principle, which has at length been made uni- 
form in its operations in the recent action of 
Congress in passing the bill for the organiza- 
tion of Kansas and Nebraska. 

“ Resolved, That the administretion of Frank- 
lin Pierce has been directed by high, pure, 
and national considerations, and has exhibited 
proofs of a wise, liberal, and patriotic policy ; 
that it has shown itself true to the great prin- 
ciple of Jefferson and the early leaders of the 
Democracy of the country; and therefore we 
continue to repose in it the most unlimited con- 
fidence, and entertain for it, and especially for 
its distinguished head, the warmest feelings of 
attachment and regard.” 

There was another resolution, Which has 
slipped from our table, declaring that what- 
eyer differences of opinion may have existed 
among Democrats concerning the expediency 
of the Bill, when under discussion, now that it 
is passed, all should acquiesce in it, &c. 

The leaders in Vermont, at the State Admin- 
istration Convention that met on the 21st June, 
secured the adoption of the same resolutions, 
substantially. We have at hand now only a 
synopsis of them, given by a Democratic cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Post, as 
follows : 

«The resolutions, all of any significance, go 
to establich the following positions: 

“1st. The unshaken confidence of the Con- 
vention in the administration of Gen. Pierce. 
“24. The non-intervention principle, assert- 
ed by the Compromises of 1850 and carried 
out in the Nebraska bill, is a true Dem@ratic 
doctrine. 

“34. But, owing to difference of opinion, 
the support of the Nebraska bill not to be 
made a test among Democrats, but all to be 
left free to enjoy and express their opinions of 
the measure, without affecting -their party 
standing. 

“4th. A condemnation of sectional issues, 
and of the platform of the recent Whig Con- 
vention.” 

Parties in Maine have been so disorganized 
by the Temperance Question, that it requires 
considerable circumlocution to define them. 
The real Democracy, as we have already 
announced, met in Convention on the 7th inst., 
adopted Temperance and Anti-Slavery resolves, 
and nominated a candidate for the office of 
Governor, representing the policy they indica- 
ted. On the 15th, the “ Wild Cate,” echismat- 
ics from the Democracy, met in State Conven- 
tion in Portland, resolved against the Maine 
Law, and in favor of the Nebraska Bill, and 
made their nominations accordingly. Oa the 
21st, the Hunkers, Administration men proper, 
assembled in Convention at the same place, 
nominated Albion K. Parris for Governor, and, 
declining to express any opinion on Temper- 
ance or the Nebraska Bill, adjourned, after 
having passed a single resolution as follows : 

“ Resolved, That this Convention do now ad- 
journ, to meet their fellow Democrats at the 
polls, and elect Hon. Albion K. Parris Governor 
of this State for the ensuing year.” 

In all these States, except Maine, the leaders 
of what once was the Democratic Party, march 
boldly up to the question, endorse the Nebraska 
iniquity, and warmly applaud an Administra- 
tion, whose career, unmarked bya single Dem- 
ocratic measure, is stamped at cvery step with 
utter subservience to Slavery. In Maine, the 
leaders ceck to dodge responsibility by passing 
no resdlutions for or against the Nebraska Bill; 
but there can be little doubt that they have 
nominated a candidate committed to the Ad- 
ministration, and that they intend to acquiesce 
in the outrage inflicted on the free States, A 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, wri- 
ting from Washington, June 25th, says of Mr. 
Parris : 

“It is generally believed here, that when he 
was in this city a few weeks ago, he spoke ap- 
Coie Sabor hene eds and took credit to 

i for having discouraged a meoting of 
the citizens of Portland to protest against it.” 

So much for Conventional action, as indica- 
ting the policy of the leaders of the party that 
elected the nullifier of the Missouri Compro- 

Let us glance at their policy, as disclosed in 


have nothing*to say of the ox that knoweth 
its owner, or Of the ass that loves its master’s 
crib—nothing of that tribe of creatures that 

& price. 


Our business is with j 
who have shown their r 
condemning the Nebraska Bill, but may now 
show their regard for Party, by inculoating or 
icing, acquiescence. — 


4q 


represents 
minated Mr. Parris. It condemned the Ne- 


the conduct of their prominent journals. We |, 


the Hunkers of that State, who have | y 


— for opposing the Nobraska Bill, wo 
said : 

“Recollect, the editor who talks thus devout. 
ly of the Baltimore platforta, speaks of the 
equal criminality of friends and foes of Siavery 
n lashing tho country into a lamentable agita- 


1 
tion, and atsumes that the erced of Demoeracy 
form, was a thorou 


is embodied in that plat 

and constant opponent of the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromico, and-is indignant at its 
consummation! He represents a large clase of 
so-called Democrats. But let us pui the ques- 
tion plainly—is it amoung such men we ore to 
look for trus aad efficient opponents of the 
Slave Power, fit representetives of the free 
States, at such an hour as this?” 

To which the Aze replies: 

“The Era is right. It cannot look to such 
Democrats as those whose views the Age repre- 
seate, to join in the plans cud wana of the 
Abolitionists against the Sunth, any more than 
their sapport can be counted on to farther the 
schemes of the opposite class of agitators, who 
are intent only on aggrandizing the Slave 
Power.” 

To restore the Anti-Slavery restriction of the 

issouri Compromise, to repeal a,yile, an inhu- 
man Fugitive Slave Act, to-establishothe Princi-. 
ple that there shail be no Slavery within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Federal Government, 
and thus disable the Slavery Propaganda, and 
bulwark the rights of non-slayveholders 
against the aggreesions of the Slave Interest, 
are mecesures stigmatized by the Age as hos- 
tile to the South, the preciee counterpart of the 
encroachments and sinister purposes of the 
Slavery Conspirators! Now, that such a paper, 
and the mutilated Party it represents, should 
acquiesce in the Nebraska outrage, is just what 
might be expected. What does it propose, in 
the present crisis? In an editorial, Jane 224, 
ié calls upon ali Democrats to stick to their 
organization, to tolerate no new combinaticn, 
to set their faces egainst all agitetion of the 
Slavery Quesiion, and to rally in support of 
“the great NationaL ApsustueEnt of 1850.” 
Hear its laudation of thie Adjustment and of its 
Whig authors: 

_ “Tothat great measure of peace and concilia- 
tion—in the establishment of which the high- 
est patriotism of the Congress of 1850, irre- 
epectivo of party divisions, was evoked; to 
which Clay, the great statesman of the South, 
with the ardor of patriotiem, and with an elo- 
quence unsurpassed by the best efforts of his 
eariier days, devoted the last and most pre- 
cious hours of his political and mortal life; to 
which Webster, the equally exalted statesman 
of the North, with a power of argumentation 
and an earnestness of persuasion rarely equal- 
led even by himeelf, lent the weight of his pon- 
derous intellect and the influence of his 
mighty name—to such a measure, formally 
ratified as it has been by the two great politi- 
cal parties of the country, and approved by the 
voiee of the Amcrican people, let us consecrate 
ourselyes anew. Let us cling to it as the ark 
of our political safety. Fashioned after and 
moulded upon the Compromises of the Coneti- 
tution, we cannot desert it if we would, with 
safety to the glorious political edifice erected 
by the wisdom and patriotism of our fathers. 
Let us, therefore, enjoin all good Democrats, 
by the considerations we have already urged, 
by the hallowed memories of the past, by the 
imperative necessities of the present, and “the 
potent incentives of the future, to faithfully 
abide by the Compromise of 1850—to abide by 
the platform erected by the Democratic Re- 
publican party in 1852—vratified by themselves 
in their capacity as a political organization, 
m5 ine | confirmed by the American peo- 
ple. 

To that Adjustment, and to the Baltimore 
Platform, affirming it as » finality, the country 
is indebted, for Franklin Pieroe, the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromize, the border war 
threatened by Slavery Propagandists in Mis- 
souri, the Gadsden Treaty, and the stupendous 
schemo of Slave Empire now in process of or- 
ganization, with the Administration as its ex- 
ecutive agent! And the highest ambition of 
this professedly Democratic paper ir, to see 
the Adjustment and the Platform once more 
rooted and grounded in tho affections of the 
Demoeracy! 

That such a journal should favor the acqui- 
sition of Cuba, with political institutions to- 
tally adverse to ours; with a feeble white popu- 
lation, brought up under a despotism, belong- 
ing to a different race, and speaking a foreign 
tongue; with a horde of imbruted slaves,—a 
measure demanded by the Slave Interest, to 
augment its power and facilitate its ulterior 
schemes of aggrandizement, might be expect- 
ed, Quoting a long letter on the subject, from 
the Washington correspondent of the Journal 
of Commerce, it follows it up with the follow- 
ing significant comments: 

“Tt is manifest, that should we acquire Cuba, 

the settlement of all the questions sterted by 
the writer of the above, as well as all others 
which might arise, must be adjusied on a basis 
required by the equities, the peculiarities, and 
necessities, of the case. 
“We trust, however, that if our Government 
propose at this time to renew the effort to ac- 
quire Caba, it will not damage the question, as 
Calhoun and Upshur did the annexation of 
Texas, by placing the question on sectional in- 
stead of national grownds—on the ground that 
it is wanted for the security and edvancement 
of a local interest, instead of for the security 
and advancement of the general welfare of the 
Republic. We have confidence that the Gov- 
ernment will not be guilty of such folly in this 
instance.” 

Confiding simplicity! “Must be adjusted,” 
&¢e. Mustbe? When bas your Northern De- 
mocracy, £0 called, ever dictated terms to the 
Oligarchy that governs you? “Hope it, will not 
damage the question, by placing the acquisition 
on sectional grounds’ —“ Have confidence, The 
Government will not be guilty of such folly!” 
Of courss—an Adininistration that passed the 
Nebraska Bill, will be very national and yery 
wise! It will urge the acquisition of Cuba for 
high reasons of State. Slaveholders never 
lebor for their own aggrandizement—like their 
great colaborer, Nicholas, they work alone 
for the public good—of course, Ciba will be 
acquired for the benefit of the shipping inter- 
est of the North, and the agricultural interests 
of the West! The Slave Power will content 
itself with such petty gains as the command 
of the Weet Indies, an addition of six hun- 
dred thousand slaves to the thirty-two hundred 
thousand it now holds, » polities! preponder- 
‘ance in the Senate, and a few more items of 
the same sort! 

-Enough for to-day—we thought we should 
be able complete our “showing up” of the 

sof the leaders of the so-called Democ- 
racy, in this number, but we must continue the 


journalists, 
t for Principle by | subject. 


The following States, ting one hun- 
dred and sixty-five out of the two hundzed and 
ipety-six electoral votes for President, are yet 
to elections for State officers: 

Iowa, August 7; California, September 
i ber 5; eons 
enneylyania, Oct > * 
Indiana, October 10; 
York, ——— 7} 
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Tho popular movoments in’ the free States, ,| 


provoked by the Nebraska outrage, are pro- 
ducing deep concern in the South. For onoe, 
its politicians begin to fear that they have pre- 
sumed too much on Northern forbearance. 

Tostead of the acquiescence they anticipated, 

they see fh every quarter party bands giving 

way, and sigas of & gathering storm of popu- 

lar indignation and retribution. Already some 

of them are beginning to call upon the Con-’ 
seryative men of the North to keop the peace, 

to suppress these’ movements of the People— 
to prevent the 
a grea’ Seati party in the free States. 

S#th an organization they may justly regard 

with apprehension, for it would deprive the 

Slave Intarest,of its. Northern allies, and bring 

the twenty hundred thousand voters of the 

froe States face: to face against the.eight hun- 

dred thousand voters of the slave States; and 

tha issue of such o contest at. the ballot-box 

could net be doubtful. 

The Southern Whig Senators, when they 
separated themselves from the free States, held 
thoir private caucus, resolved to sustain Douglas 
aud the Administration in carrying through 
tho repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and 
to edmonish the Nationa! Intelligencer that ite 
cpposition to that Administration measure was 
not in eccordeses with the Whig sentiment of 
the South, proceeded.on the assumption that 
the People of the. North and West, should the 
1noasure prevail, would tamely submit, as usual, 
to the aggression, after a few angry protests, 
and thea old party afliaitities would resume 
theig accustomed action. 

Ere this, they have found out their mistake. 
The fact that’ their united demonstration failed 
to secure the co-Operation of any portion of 
their Northern friends, even of the “ National 
\7 bigs,” on whom they had relied; that not a 
tingle Whig vote was given for the measure in 
either House of Congress; that every Whig 
Press in the free States strongly denounced it ; 
and. thas. Jadge Wade, and other Northern 
Waigs in Congress, promptly and openly dis- 
solved all political conneetion with them, ed- 
monished them that they had overshét the mark; 
and their anxiety wasincreased still more by the 
issuing of the Anti-Nebraska Address by mem- 
bers ef Congress of all political parties, and 
by corresponding movements at the North, 
foretokening the union of the Whig masses 
under the standard.of opposition to Slavery. 

Of course, the first impulse was, to bully the 
North into submission. This is plantation dis- 
cipline, A gentleman from Tennessec, with a 
signal capacity for rant end fustian, was select- 
cd for the occaeion—and he swore terribly. 
The burden of his noisy speech was, the un- 
reasonableness of the North—it had got to 
eubmit—it must be quiet—let it dare do this, 
or do that, and there was an end of the Union— 
2s for the Whig brethren of the North, if they 
would be still and quiescent, he and his friends 
would condescend to act with theom—if not, 
they must part company—at all evenis, lifting 
his.atms up to @ most painful height, and 
growing very red in the face, he wished God to. 
blast him and hie,if ever he submitted to deg- 
radation. 

Thegound had come and gone, and nobody 
corapleined of anything but an. nnpleasant 
sensation in the tympanum. The North was 
not motedyand the Northern Whigs seemed 
inexcusable. 

Whatewas to be done? First, bully—then, 
cosx; that is the order. The Washington 
correspondsnt of the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, speaking of the concern awakened by the 
dctermination avowed by Wede and Fessen- 
den, writes: 

“Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, and Mr. Dawson, 
were anxious to know whether this determina- 
tion. was general—whether Mr. coward, Mr. 
Cooper, and the “majority of Northern Whigs 
in both branches had deliberately formed that’ 
resclation.. Means were suggested .of recon- 
ciling the differences, which had arisen, aed of 
reuniting the party. Mr. Seward seemed dis- 
posed to a conciliatery policy, but, in general, 
the cold answer was returned—war exists by 
the ach of*tho South; ample atonement for 
that act of hostility can alone restore peace; 
confidence in Southern honor arid manlinees of: 
cheracter had been forfeited, and it were best 
thas the Whigs cf each section should pursue 
their separate paths,” Pe ly 

Turning attention to the Whig press of the 
South, we see indications of eimilar anxiety: 
no wonder, In the élave States the Whigs are 
in a hopeléss minority. Their characteristic 
measures Of public policy are not generally 
popular in thatsection; and on the question of 
Slavery, they cannot surpass the ruling Party 
there in fanatical devotion to the peculiar in- 
etitution, United with the Whigs of the North, 
they stand with a Party which at times-coin- | 
mands a majority of the American People, and 
from 1840 to 1852, inelusive, catried two out 
ot four Presidential elections, and would have | 
carried a third, butfor tha vacillating course | 
ation, which in all probability cost him th 
State of New Yorks So ee oh s ey ern me 

In such a 'perty, there was a field for the 
ambition of ‘aspirieg Southern. Whigs; but; 
three. 
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most fertile and beautiful island of the ocean.” 
While tMe Intelligencer finds Whigs enough 
in its section to concur in its views respecting 
the dissolution of the Whig Party, its sugges- 


The so-called Democrats of the South do all 
they can to en this spirit of disaffection 
among Sbuthern Whigs. They differ in rela- 


sel its political opponents, sees no question of 
sufficient importance to keep the two old par- 
ties in the South apart. What the South 
wants is, perfect unity among all its citizens— 
“an undivided front.” It remarks that— 


“If Southern Whigs are®sincere in. their 
professions of interest in the maintenance of 
tho rights of the South, and in their determi- 
nation to make tho Abolitionists feel the power 
of their arm, they surely have sense enough to 
know that their organization into a sectional 
party would be & matter of groat rejoicing in- 
8 of alarm to our common enemy. To 
keep the South divided as it is, whiist they 
marshal in solid columns their vastly superior 
numbers under cne flag and one commander, 
is all that the Abolitionists desire, as a first 
move to the accomplishment of their wicked 
aims. Would it noi, therefore, be wise for the 
Southern Whigs to lay aeide unfounded preju- 
dices and bury gangrened enmities, and come 
into the Democratic ranks? In this union the 
South might see an assurance of the hope that 
we will yet obtain a signal and final victory 
cver her incendiary foes. If they feel that 
there is really danger to the South from the 
agitation of the Slavery question, would they 
not display vastly more patriotism by flocking 
to the standard of the Demooratic party, than 
by defeating our efforts, and their own too, in 
fostering an organization. that will keep our 
people divided? 

“ Every reflecting man must see that, if tha 
Southern Whigs organize into a sectional par- 
ty, the national Democrats. will be left to fight 
the Abolitionists singiy and alone. Who then 
can foretell the result of the contest between 
the sections? Will we not be defeated? The 
answer would not be doubifully given, if the 
gallant men of the Whig pariy would join the 
Democracy in the contest. A party formed of 
such, materials would be the strength and glory 
of the nation, and would sweep down Abo- 
litionism as with the besomof destruction.” 


The Times and Sentinel, another so-called 
Democratic paper, published at Columbia, Ga., 
takes a similar view: 


“Tf the object is toremain ia the Union and 

control the action of the Government, then co- 
operation ‘with the Democracy is the only al- 
ternative. If we sallow that the Southern 
Whigs can carry the whole South into a sep- 
arate sectional organization, of which, howevor, 
there is no probability, they would still be in 
& minority, and the Government would be in 
Northern hands. Tho South must have allies 
at the North, then, to enable her to protect 
herself from the aggressions of the Abolition- 
ists, We cannot do without them if we would. 
Bat why should we turn our back upon our 
friends? There are many Northcrn Demo- 
crats who have stood by us in every issue, and 
attuck blow for blow and received wound for 
wound with us, in every battle with the Aboli- 
tionists.@They have richly won our corfidence. 
Why should not the whole South go into the 
next National Democratic Convention? We 
have fought and won, sido by sido, a great vic- 
tory on the Nebraska bill, and with the same 
forces, we can win a like victory on every field. 
[t is true there are Free Soil Democrats who 
will, in all probability, assert a claim to a seat 
in the Conyention., Let them come... We will 
make the platform, and if they accept it, we 
certainly will not refuso their votes in carrying 
out our true policy. We write in. all candor 
and earnestness, and cordially extend the right 
hand cf fellowship to the Southern Whigs. 
What say cur Democratic cotemporaries? Is 
there not room enough in the old wigwam for 
all true-hearted Southern men ? 
“This is a momentous issue now before the 
Southern Whig party. By joining the Democ- 
racy in a body, they can give the South the 
sontrol of the Government, preserve tho rights 
of the States, and perpetuate the Union. We 
have divided long enough. Our interests and 
duties sre the same. “Les bygones be by- 
gones.” : 


The more gagacious organs of the Slave In- 
terest deprecate these counsels, Tho union 
of the South in one party for the support and 
propagation of Slavery would necessarily com- 
pel the Poople of the fred States to resort to 
an antagonistic organization; for the total dis- 
solution of all party ties between Southern and 
Northern Whigs, would soon bo followed by 
the rupture of the ties) which now hold to-’ 
gether what is called the “National Democ- 
racy.” The Richmond (Va) Enquirer, there- 
fore, opposes the union recommended by its 
cotemporaries, although it assigns other rea- 
‘sons for its policy. Speaking of parties in the. 
South, it says, “No truo friend of the Demo- 
cratic Party will counsel en alliance with 
Whigs” ¥ #  #° “There ic danger 
est the corrupt associaton taint the purity of 
Democratic Principle.” We shold lke to 
know what pure Democratic Principl: there is 
among the adyocates of Slavery. “Tho Whigs 
of the South have no idea of renouncing thoir 
heresies, or dismissing their prejudices.” * * 
“Our p@wor- is y irresistible, and a 
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should keep up their organization. They will 





keep the field clearpfor the triumph of the 
Slave Interest, as mted by and working 
=— what is called the National Demoo- 
racy : 

_In our next, we ehall show how prominent 
Whigs of the South, under the generalship of 
the National Intelligencer, are laboring to re- 


Quirer wishes to see maintained, as a foil to the 
80-called Southern Democracy, and a clog to 
the Whig Party, the great bulk of which is in 





MOVEMENTS AMONG SOUTHERN WHIGS. 


A week or two since, the National Intelli- 
gencer commenced the difficult task of re-uni- 
ting the Whig Party; and, from time to time, 
it publishes. extracts from Southern correspond- 
ents and Southern papers, professing unabated 
devotion to the great Party of which “Clay 
and Webster” were once “the champions,” 
full of regrets for the discords engendered by 
the Nebraska Bill; and evincing a disposition 
to act once more with their brethren in the 
North, in “the good old ways,” whon opposi- 
tion to Executive Power was the rallying cry. 

“Respectable” as was the authority, which 
undertook to pronounce. sentence of death on 
the glorious Whig Party, we were not prepar- 
ed, says the Intelligencer, to acquiesce in it. 

“We had yet to learn that the Whig party 
owed its origin to entire ment of opinion 
as to the question of the limitation or expan- 
sion of Slavery, or that its existence was to de- 
pend on a perfect accord, North and South, on 
80 isolated point. We had thought that there 
were great principles of foreign and domestic 
policy, of which Clay and Webster had been 
the champions, which the Whig party had as- 
serted and contended for, and which had no 
relation to the disturbing question of Siave- 


Whatever weight may have belonged to those 
“principles” in former times, none attaches 
tothem now. It would puzzle the Intelligencer 
to point out a single practical Question of for- 
eign or domestic policy, on which the two old 
Parties disagree, or, if they really disagree, on 
which their measures are not substantially 
alike. 

Tako, the.two Administrations—the prece- 
ding and present—and in what important re- 
spect do they differ? Mr. Fillmore was cau- 
tious not to commit the Government to active 
support of the causo of Republicanism in 
Europs; My. Pierce is no less cautious. Mr. 
Fillmore exhibited little statesmanship in re- 
gard to the affairs of Central America; Mr. 
Pierce has exhibited none at all. Mr. Fillmore 
secured the services of J. D. Andrews, to inves- 
tigate and submié in systematic form the facts 
concerning the Fishery and Reciprocity Ques- 
tions on our Northern border, but boggled 
about-a Treaty; Mr. Pierce, under a heavy 
pressure, with all the light furnished by his 
predecessors, at last assented to a Treaty, but 
it is doubtfal whether he will have the nerye 
to prih it through the Senate in the face of 
the unreseonable Southern opposition arrayed 
against it. Mr. Fillmore did not signalize his 
term by the inauguration of a Railroad to the 
Pacific ; the same record will be made of Mr. 
Pierce. Nothing was done for River and Har- 
bor Improvements under Mr. Fillmore; noth- 
ing will be done under Mz. Pierce. Mr. Fill- 
more sanctioned the policy of giving away 
portions of the public domain to Railroad Cor- 
porations; Mr. Pierce has done the same. 
Mr. Fillmore recommended a révision of the 
Tariff, but his recommendation was not car- 
ried out; Mr. Pierce recommended a revision 
and reduction, and his recommendation is not 
carried out. While questions of foreign and 
domestic policy, unconnected with Slavery, 
have been practically managed by Mr. Pierce as 
they were by Mr. Fillmore, the latver attached 
8 much importance to the Slavery Question as 
Mr. Pierce does, and his policy was identical 
in principle with that of the latter. Mr. Fill- 
more devoted all his energies to the support of 
Southern demands, just as Mr. Pierce does. 
Mr. Fillmore did all he could to effect the 
legislation of 1850; Mr. Pierce has done all he 
could to carry out, as he says, the principle of 
that legislation, Mr. Fillmore signalized him- 
eelf by extreme zoal for the enforcement of tho 
Fagitive Slave Act, calling out the naval and 
military power of tho Government to enforce. 
it, saddling the Treasury with extravagant 
outlays required for its execution, and attempt- 
ing to establish by judicial decision the law 
of Constructive Treason, co as to hang those 
who resisted; Mr. Pierce has followed in his 
footsteps, only shrinking frem the extrava- 
gance of “ constructive treason.” One opened 
the territories acquired from Mexico to Sle- 
yery, a8 the other has opened to Slavery the 
Territory aéquired from France. Finally, one 
cherished designs upon Caba, which the other 
openly avows. 

All we have to say, then, is, if the two old 
parties once differed, as the Intelligencer rep- 
resents, the difference has long since disappear- 
ed, under the common pressure to which they 
have both been subjected by the Slave Interest, 
‘in the common vassalage in which it has held 
Tt is @ great convenience to have two eyes, 
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_Noxt, the attempt to make @ man’s viewsof the. 
Nebraska Bill, a test of Whiggery, is denoune-. 
ed. ‘The idea that Northern Whigs opposed 
the Bill, because of any supposed advantages 


indzgnantly denied that, because Northern 
Whigs voted against the Bill, they are there- 
fore to be regarded as Abolitionists. Such a 
notion, the Frankfort (Ky.) Commonwealth 
considers ridiculous, What! a hundred Abo? 
litionists in the House of Representatives? | 
Besides, after all, more Northern Democrats 
absolutely voted against the measure, they say, 
than Northern Whigs—and are all the North- 
ern Democrats Abolitionists? The Baltimore 
American goes so far as to say, that the fact 
that not one Northern Whig in cither branch 
of Congress supported the Bill, is really credit- 
able to the Northern Whig Party—for it 
proves that thateParty is thy, J faithful than 
the Democratic Party to the public sentiment 
of its section—that it has more principle, and 


‘less hypocrisy, then its antagonist. 


Meantime, the American, Mobile (Ala.) Ad- 
vertiser, Virginia Free Press, Selma Reporter, 
Montgomery (Ala.) Journal, North Alabamian, 
and Richmond (Va.) Mail, discountenance the 
project of a Southern Whig Convention. Their 
policy is, to conciliate, to epeak softly to and 
about their Northern brethren, to avoid what- 
ever may add fuel to tho fire already raging 
at tho Nortb, and wait patiently until the 
“National Whigs,” as they style them, have 
grown cool, and begin to think of throwing 
water on ¢ mes. 

A single ation from an editorial in the 
Baltimore American of July 34, will show 
clearly the deep concern of Sguthern Whigs 
at the state of things in the"Wforth, the real 
reason why they deprecate so much the disso- 
lution of the Whig Party, and tho grounds on 
which they build their hopes of ultimate re- 
union. 

After several remarks in apology for tho ex- 
citement among Northern Whigs, the Ameri- 
can, which, by the way, favored the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, proceeds: 


“Té has, however, been urged, and with some 
truth, that the Northern Whigs have not been 
content with a mere opposition to the Missouri 
Compromise, but that they have colleagued with 
abolitionists, and the cry for the repeal of the 
Fugitive Slave Law has been mingled with 
their demand for the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. We have no disposition to deny 
any fact in the case,-and musi admit the force 
of this objection. But its force is more appa- 
rent than real, and it will rest very much with 
the Whigs of the South whether the threatened 
compact of the Northern Whigs with the Free 
Soil and Abolition factions shall become a real 
and tangible danger to the South, or spend itself 
in the mere ebuilitions which anger and disap- 
pointment have created. In o& paroxysm of un- 
wise anger, the Northern Whigs have almost 
offered themselves as the willing allies of Abo- 
litionism ; but there is still room for confidence 
that the men who rallied around Clay and 

Webster, who stood firmest and foremost in 
defence of the compromise measures, will not, 
by any ordinary cause, be driven into the per- 
manent support of measures threatening the 
rpetuity of the Union or dishonorable to the 
Routh. Indeed, we think the revulsion that will 
bring the Northern Whig party back to its na- 
tional fealty has already commenced. Their 
press is rapidly opening its eyes to the fact, 
that the clamor raised for the restoration of 
the Missouri Compromise is but the blind under 
which abolitionism seeks to advance its schemes 
of agitation, and to conyulso and perhaps ulti- 
mately destroy the Union. And the fruit of 
this conviction is already becoming apparent. 
The New York Express has indignantly rebuked 
Senator Sumner’s recent traitorous disavowal of 
of his obligations to obey and respect the Consti- 
iutton—the Boston Courier has denounced the 
disunion spirit that is corrupting Massachu- 
setts—the New York Commercial has exposed and 
held up to common contempt the Massachusetts 
Whig address—the New York Courier with 
forcible sarcasm has shown that the threat to dis- 
solve the Union, come from what quarter it may, 
is but an unworthy political subterfuge—and 
tite Detroit Advertiser has repulsed the attempted 
interference of the New York Tribune, by which 
it sought to bring about a coalition between the 
Whigs and Free-Soilers of Michigan. These 
are all evidences—and time and research would 
doubtless abundantly multiply them—that the 
storm which threatened to commit the Whigs 
of the North to tho support of Abolitionism is 
already spending itself, and that an interval of 
reflection—such as the anticipated adjournment 
of Congress will allow—and the absence of all 
causes of irritation upon the part of the South, 
will be productive of the best effects in calming 
the agsiation, produced by the Nebraska question. 

“We piace, however, ovr objections to the 
dissolution of the Whig party at this time on 
higher fee than concerns. the mere porpe- 
tuity of the party itself. Its dissolution will 
form a most powerful stimulus to the formation 
of a Northern sectional party. There is, we 
honestly believe, a vast body of National Con- 
cervatism still represented 4 the Whig party 
in the North. The members of that party 
have opposed the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, but it does not follow that they are 
opposed to the South on other issues which far 
more vitally affect it, nor that they will join 
in a crusade against its institutions, if not pro- 
voked thereto. Tho South will commit a mis- 
chievous. and a hurtful error, by classing all 
the opponents of the Nebraska bill as Aboli- 
tionista, and by such a course must multiply 
enemies where it has the power to make friends. 
There is now no immediate occasion for any 
declaration of their position upon the part of 
the Southern Whigs. 

“By waiting, they will commit themselves to 
no course that may hereafter be a cause of re- 
grot, nor in the least degree embarrass their 
future action. But a precipitate course now, 
unjust to the Whigs of the South, because it 
will not meet with their unanimous sanction, 
and irritating to the Whigs of the North be- 
cause it will seem to be a hasty pre-judgment 


_of their motives and intentions, involve in 
it evils of a magnitude that cannot be considered 
‘| without apprehension.” - 
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(G~ We copy the following from the De- 
fiance (0.) Democrat. The Democrat does not | 
understand Mr, Cuassz, or it would not, inti- 
mate that he has any prejudices.against Mr. 
Egerton, or that his prejudices might prevent 
‘him from doing justice to anybody. Mr. Cuase 
tells the Truth in his letter, because it is the 
Truth, and because it ought to be told, 
MR, EDGERTON AND NEBBASKA. 
The following letter, from Senator Chase to 
Dr. Paul, of this place, has been handed us for 
ublication. It will be seen that testimony is 
irae therein to the consistency of Mr. Edger- 
ton’s cource upon the Nebraska bill, by one 
hom we may safely presume writes pve J 
y, and whose prejudices might, from their rel- 
ative positions, be unfavorable to Mr. Edger- 
ton. *A vindication from censure dor the: par- 
ticular vote given, which has been the subject 
of much severe remark in certain Free Soil pa- 
pers, is here offered voluntarily: 
Wasuineron, June 17, 1854. 


My Dear Sin: Your letter of the 1st inst. 
only reached me within the last two or three 
days. I cannot hesitate to reply frankly to 
your inquiries. 

I have noticed in several of the Ohio papers 
the siriotures to which you refer, upon the 
course of Messrs. Edgerton, Lindsley, and other 
Representatives from our State, in relation to 
the Nebraska bill. 

The point of censure seems to be, that on the 
15th of May they voted for Mr. Richardson’s 
motion to suspend the rales, in order to enable 
him to introduce a resolution to close debate 
on the bill, and thus, indirectly, contribute to 
its passage. 

The grounds urged in justification of that 
vote are, ist: That the majority had deter- 
mined, in cass the minority should persist in 
availing themselves of Parliamentary rules to 
delay and defeat the Bill, to override tho rules, 
and force the House at ones to a vote; and, 
2d, That assurances were given, on the part of 
the majority, that ample opportunity ehould be 
given for discussion and amendment under the 
five minutes rule, after the close of the debate at 
large, if the minority would allow Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s resolution to be adopted. 

The subsequent course of the majority 
plainly proves their readiness to override the 
rules, and it seems probable that seven or 
eight days’ time for discussion was secured by 
the arrangement. No opportunity, however, 
was afforded for either discussion or amend- 
mont under the five minutes rule, The major- 
ity, by a proceeding as harsh as it was unpre- 
cedented, forced the final vote, without regard 
to any assurances to the contrary. 

In the light of allgghe facts, one, may wish 
that the risk of immediate subversion of the 
rules, of a forced close of the debate, and of a 
precipitated final vote on the bill, had been in- 
curred on the 15th; but it requires more wis- 
dom than I possess to warrant a confident 
averment that such a course would have been 
unquestionably best. 

I am satisfied that tho gentlemen named 
acted in good faith, and never, throughout the 
struggle, gave a vote designed to aid the re- 
peal of the prohibition of 1820. Their action, 
eepecially when it is codeidered that the whole 
influence of the Administration, which they 
had largely contributed to place in power, was 
exerted in favor of the measure, deserves the 
praise of independence as well as that of fidel- 
ity to their respective constituencies. 

That I have not concurred with them in po- 
litical action is well known. Ardently devoted 
to Democratic principles, and firmly believing 
that the aggressions of the slaye power cannot 
be successtully combated except by a real- De- 
mocracy, based upon the fundamental ideas of 
Liberty, Equality, and Justice, I have not been 
able to perceive the consistency or pee 
of acquiescence in‘Anti-Democratic Baltimore 
Platforms, or of supporting candidates nomi- 
nated upon them. 

But differences in political sentiment or ac- 
tion never should induce an act of injustice. 
Confident that the charge of scoret favor to 
the repeal of the Missouri prohibition is an act 
of injustice to those gentlemen, I discharge but 
a simple duty when I declare that such is my 
conviction. 

What course they will take hereafter, I know 
not. In my judgment, the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Prohibition is but an event in the great 
struggle betwoen the Aristocratic Slave Power’ 
and the real Democracy of the country. It is 
indeed a most significant event; for it an- 
nounces the utter futility of all compromises 
with Slavery. In the sight of the country, and 
the world, the Slave Power renews the war 
with Freedom. We must now insist, not mere- 
ly on the state before the war, but on complete 
‘‘indemnity for the past, and security for the 
fgture.” s 

Whether these gentlemen see this matter as 
I do or not I have noteinquired. I seck only 
to do to them es I would wish, under like cir- 
cumstances, that they should do to me, by de- 
fending them against a censure which my 
knowledge cf the facts transpiring at the time, 
convinces mo is unfounded. 

Faithfally your friend, 8. P. Case. 


NEW: YORK IN MOTION, 


New York, at last, is in motion. We find 
the following call in New York papers: 

THE NEBRASKA PERFIDY AND SLAVERY AG- 
GRESSION--NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION, 
TO BE HELD AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, AUGUST 
16, 1854, ’ 

To the People of the State of New York: 

The undersigned, in pursuance of the pow- 
ers vested in them by the great Mass Meeting 
of the citizens of New York, assembled in the 
Park on the 13th of May last: 

In compliance, likewise, with the recom- 
mendation contained in the resolution adopted 
by the meeting of the citizens of Albany, 
at the Capitol of the State on the 23d day of 
March lest: 

In viow, also, of the repeal of the Missouri 
ong by the ge of the Kansas-Ne- 

raska Torritorial and of the alarming | 
aggressions still further contemplated by the} 
slave power of the ee disclosed.in the 
recent address of the members of Congress who | 
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Executive Committee —M. H. Grihnell, The- 


odore McNamee, Wm. MP te J. A ee 


John Jay, R. N. ‘veutani, 8. Ka 
man, "rompkitis J. MoMullen, Altted Pell, 
G. W. Blunt, pong tem W. E. Whiting. 


Paine, T. B. Satterthwaite, Edmun M, Younes 

. , at . 
Fanning C, Tucker, George-M. Titus, John cL 
Everett, John McKesson, Edward e, Rob- 
ert Emmet, Horatio ad T. B. Stillman, Jon. 
J. Coddington, Thos? Addi met, Howard 
Potter, Joseph Blunt, Smith La 
Leeds, William Macmel? Daniel Lord, A. J. 
Shultz, D, D. T. Marshall, John Eadie, reyes 
Williamé, C. R: Miller; M. B. Bryant, Joseph 
Blunt, Henry B. Da: .T.R. Minturn, Joseph 
Hoxie, Jobu J. Phelpe, William ‘Tucker, Ze 
deo Cook, Geo. H, Williame, Wm. C. Stur 
Wm. R. Whiting, James McClave, E. Hig ‘ 
Charles King, Cyrus Curtis, Wm. Whitlock, jr, 
Henry Ward Reecher, Thos. McElrath, Chas. 
E. Whitehead, Nathan Bangs, A. G. Phel 
Charles H. Marshall, David Givpbent, D, M. 
Graham, Thomas Vermilye, E. D. Hurlbut, R. 
M. Hoe, E. H, Chapin, John F. Butterworth, 
John P. Simpson. 

The friends of this movement in the several 
counties are respectfully recommended to prt 
cure as many signatufes as practicable, wi 
a reasonable limit as to time, to the following 
call for Mass County Meetings; and when 
completed, to have it ie in all the local 
papers, and otherwise eely circulated through- 
out their districts ; and to send a copy, as pub- 
lished, by mail to James M. Boyp, 

No. 95 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Secretary of the N. Y. Ex: Com. 





THREE CHAMPIONS OF SLAVERY. 


It is comewbat remarkable that there are 
no journals in the South so zealous, thorough, 
and extrome, in their advocacy of Slavery, as 
the three leading papers in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

The old doctrino, that it is to be tolerated 
and excused as a necestary evil, they scout 
as 8 eenscless prejudice. They contend for it, 
in the concrete and in the abstract; not only 
as & convenience, but a blessing ; not as a thing, 
good under the circumstances of Southern s0- 
ciety alone, but under all circumstances ; as 
an institution founded in Nature, sanctioned by 
Revelation, and to be cherished and extended 
by Human Law. No subject isso much dis- 
cussed in their columns; no interests are so 
vigilantly guarded, as those of Slavery. All 
questions of Literature, Philosophy, and Poli- 
tics, are tried, first, by their relations to this 
system, and decided in the affirmative or nega- 
tive, just as they may favorably or unfavorably 
affect its peculiar claims. 

They concur in opinion that the Southern 
States, owing to the existence of Slavery, are 
the most prosperous, most intelligent, most 
wealthy, most refined, best governed, and, in 
proportion to their population, mightiest com- 
munitiesin the world. They look down upon the 
free States as degraded by their system of 
free labor, styling them, “hireling,” or “free 
negro” States, pitying their lack of spirit, their 
sordid testes, their shop-keeping vices, their 
low cunn'ng, and shocked at the poverty, in- 
subordination, and rowdyism, everywhere prev- 
alent in them. They are pained by their irre- 
ligion, afraid of their infidelity, and vehement- 
ly denounce the isms which are driving the 
People to madness and misrule. 

As for the Old World, they have given it 
over to Satan. England and France are irre- 
coverably degenerate, wherever the experiment 
of freedom has been tried on the Continent, 
the result has been disastrous—the only Power 
they regard with a tolerant eye is, Russia, 
which, in its serfdom, has made about as ample 
provision for the benefit of its laboring People, 
as the Southern States have made in their Sla- 
very. ‘Free Society” they pronounce’ a fail- 
ure; the abolition of Slavery has always proved 
a calamity; the only hope for the Peace of 
Europe and the Salvation of the “free negro” 
States, is, the reinstitution of Slavery. The 
time, they say, will come, when “the poorer 
classes” of the North, “like Dives in Hell, will 
pray in agony for the happiness and plenty in 
which slaves of the South fatten and revel.” 

They have a vory ingenious way of disposing 
of all objections to their idolized system. Tell 
them their model States have no commerce: 
and thoy reply, that is owing to the unequal 
action of the Federal Government. Point to the 
greater growth of population in the froo States : 
that is owing, they say, to the-hordes of for- 
eiguers that are overwhelming them; whom. 
the flaming sword of Slavery, turning every 
way, keeps out of our Paradise : and besides, 
by a careful analysis of the census tables, you 
will find that, to say the least, we are as pro- 
lific as the North ! 

As to the greater number of ni 


they live on our patronage. They do the 
drudgery, and we-the reading. Our way is, 
to keop other people working for us. It is 
true, t00, that you have moré cémmon schools 
atthe North, and more of your people have 


but in the knowledge of men, and of the high 
art of government, you are far behind us, ~ 
But, look at Northern cities. Well, gr 
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some time since it suggested that a. cerfai 
the rights of citizenship. 8s 


on the low associations. of Mr. Sumner; and 
they have an odd way of showing it off. With’ 
a decorum which perhaps is one of the vices of 
free-labor institutions, well bred editors in the 
North, in their controversies, avoid the valgar 
familiarity of Galling one another by their sur- 
names: they refer to each other, in their pro- 
fessional character, as the editors of the Tribune, 
the editors’of the Evening Post, &0. But these 
Richmond pepers, with a kind of provincial 
rudeness, ignorant or reckless-of the proprie- 
ties of the Press, are forever indulging in of- 
fensive personalities. Let any journal offend 
their slavery-feticism, and from that moment 
they conceive a passion-for profaning his namo. 
Not the Tribune, but “ Greeley,” not the Lib- 
erator, but“ Garrison,” is the burden of their 
declamation ; and when they can collocate a 
certain number of names, which they think 
ought to be execrated, they imagine they have 
uttered an argument. “Garrison, Greeley, & 
Co,,”. “Seward, Sumner, & Co.” “Parker, 
Pillsbury, & Co.,” they catch at as phrases big 
with meaning, whenever their ideas run thin 
and low. 

Now, we confees, we do not know the names 
of any of the editors of these papers, the Enqui- 
rer excepted. For the first time, we looked a 
few days ago to see who it was that was roll- 
ing out the magical words, “ Parker, Pillsbury, 
& Co.,” im one of theee journals; it was R. W. 
Hucues, we believe, but whether he indites for 
the Whig or Examiner, we forget, nor is it im- 
portant that enybody should know. Our ob- 
ject is not to excite hostility against a man, 
but a reasonable detestation of a system. 

These champions of slavery have felt them- 
selves sorely pressed by Abolitionists, We 
well recollect that, about a year age, the Ex- 
aminer frankly admitted that slavery was a 
question to be determined, not by the good or 
bad condition of its subjects: it wes a question 
of right or wrong. The Abolitionista, it said, 
were right in this. No matter, if it could be 
proved that the Southern slaves were better 
fed and better clothed, better housed, than the 
poor of the North or Europe, that would fur- 
nish no plea for slavery, if they had a natural 
right to be free. If they had this right, they 
ought to be free—Abolitionists had the truth 
on their side. 

Well—how <lid it escape the. conclusion ? 
By denying the doctrine that. all men are cre- 
ated with the right to lifeand liberty? Far 
from it. It re-afirmed this docirine > but 
avoided the logical conclusion, by denying 
flatly that negroesare men/ And it then pro- 
ceeded in an elaborate article, three or four 
columns long, to establish the proposition. 

That was its ground—a little more than 
twelve months. It was taken, to escape the 
logical conclusion from the Jeffersonian dog- 
ma. There was enother way, in which it 
might have escaped, and that was by denying 
the dogma, and justifying the enslavement of 
white as well as black men, according to cir- 
cumstances. But it had not thon reached 
that point. 

Since then it has repudiated the resulis to 
which its ethnographic researches carried 
it. And no wonder: om the theory that color. 
ed people are not human beings, how ought 
the mixture of blacks and whites to be re- 
garded in the South? Why should the former 
be held amenable to the laws? Why should 
white men be hung for killing, and sentenced 
ten years to the penitentiary for maiming, 


them? The theory carried out would knock | 


the whole social fabric of the South to pieces. 
So the Examiner has quit the study of eth- 
nography ; and now, driven from every subter- | 
fuge and eophism, it comes out boldly, affirm- 
ing that Slayery is good and right, without 
regard to the color or race of its subjects. 
Blacks and whites, Caucasian, Malay, and In- 
dian; sre all on a dead level, except as they 


may differ in strongth and intelligence. Sla-| 


very is the true, natural condition for all, who 
are poor, weak, and ignorant!. This is now 
the: broad doctrine of tho Examiner, and, of 
course, if it be sound, then ths great self-evident 
Truth, as it is called, of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, is what Mr. Pettit stylos it, “a 
SELF-EVIDENT LIE.” ni 


- We charged this upon that paper some 
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+ vooate-of. Slavery can stand, unless he make s 


manity of the » Yes—your consistent 
advocate of Slavery must deny the foundation 


| truth of the Doélaration of Independence, ang 


maintain the rightfulness of reducing poor 


‘| white-men, as well as black, to that base. con. 
ra dition. Holding such @ position, he should be 
| proclaimed everywhere an enemy to the poor, 


an enemy to his country, an enemy te man. 
kind. 

We had a good deal moro to say of thes 
Richmond papers, but must postpone our re. 
marks. 


From the time of the election in New Hamp. 
shire last March, to the meeting of the Legis. 
ture in Jane, the New Hampshire Patriot and 
“Washington Union never weariéd with 
that the Administration had secured 
in both branches. It is a queer 
ion majority which has elected an 
anti-Administration State ‘printer, oyer the 
head of the Patriot éditor, repudiated Hibbard 
for his support of the President’s iniquity, re. 
faged to elect candidates for the United States 
Senate, even suspected of favor to the Nebras. 
ka bill,-and carried through the House an 
emphatic condemnation of the Administration 
and the slavery propaganda of which it is the 
instrument. 

“ Resolved, That the State of New Hamp. 
shire reaffirms the principles promulgated by 
her House of Representatives im-1850: ‘the 


le are bound by no compact, expressed or 
rpc’, to suffer the in matte of slavery 
into territory now free, and that they are un- 
alterably opposed to the erection of any Terri- 
in ithout its prohibition by positive law! 
[Adopted—yeas 160, nays 118 | 
“ Resolved, That, the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise.was in violation of those princi- 
ples; was upne , amapolitie; a breach of 
faith with the North, dangerous and wrong. 








[| Adopted—yeas 155, nays 119.] 
a Pevind That the course of Geo. W. Mor- 


rison and Geo, W. Kittredge, @ portion of oar 
delegation in Cop in resisting such ropeal, 
receives the hearty. and united approval of the 


ple of New Hampshire. [Adopted—yoas 
156, nays 110 


“ Resolved, ‘That the course of Harry Hib- 
bard, Moses Norris, and Jared W. Williams, 
the other members of our delegation, in voting 
for such repeal, was in opposition to the wishes 
of the people of the State, treacherous to Free- 
dom and the great cause of equality and hu- 
man rights, and meets our decided reproba- 
tion.” [Adopted—yeas 152, nays.117.] 

These resolutions were passed: on the 5th, 
having been undor discussion from time to 
time since the opening of the session. If 
Messrs. Hibbard, Norris, sid Williams, havo 
any shame left, they will resign their seats, 
and cease to misrepresent their constituents. 
The vaunted principle of “popular sovereign- 
ty,” for which they have professed so profound 
respect, demands this at their hands. They 
hold their seats now, as creatures.of the Presi- 
dent, in opposition to the popular will of their 
State. Let.us see whether they have as much 
regard for the will of the people of New 
Hampshire, as for the vagabond niullifiors in 
Kansas, who are resolving to take slaves into 
that Territory, and keep freemen out, by force 
of lynch law. 


—_——_s.— 


FROM OHIO. 


The Kansas and Nebraska bill in Ohio—No 
more Concessions to the demands of Slavery, 
Union or no Union. 

CLEVELAND, On10, June 27, 1854. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

For some weeks past, | have been travelling 
through various portions of Holmes county, ia 
this State; one of the strongest of Democratic 
counties in former years; and as my business 
has led me almost entirely among country poo- 
ple, I have had a pretty fair opportunity of 
earning their 0 on the subjects that 
head this article, dnd that head is a good sum- 
mary of that opini6n, irrespective of party. 
Very few Democrats will say enything in 
favor of the Kansas and Nebraska bill, while 
s taajority of them are very decidedly opposed 


- 


s 


it. 
Slaveholders have done asking for compro- 
mises, and now insolently demand a//, in new 
ments, and homer all previous com- 
promisés that stand in their way. The past 
servility of tho North, or ‘a portion of it, and 
the i ¢e of the majority under 
the of avéiding agitation, has induced 
them to believe that they may with impunity 
demand jast what they please in future. 
are mistaken, a8 they will yet find. The 

issage of the Kansad and Nebraske bill seems 
to have nearly, if not altogether, annihilated 
all. former party lines, the term “ Aboli- 
tionist ” has deased fo be one of reproach, 
since it now includes all but slayeholders and 


The talk about avoiding agitation to preserve 
the Union, will not be regarded in future by 
tas eral amon; ae rare - tba the 
very people here, tha 
tenia, te vastly biare important to the South, 
than ‘the South is to the. Union ; and, if she 
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weeks ago; it wag bold enough to deny the 

charge, and inconsistent to confirm i 

at the same time. We quote from its reply : 

Foe {We go for wa ke 

@s wel as 

well knows we ao no'sieh thing” 
That is the denial of the : now 

the confirmation of it. We quote from the 

_ “Nature is the mother and the protector of 
very —Natare, that has men | | 










| breeders, 


doubts it, they are perfectly willing she should 
and try the experiment ; and much 
‘she should go now, than to wait 

are saddléd with an additional debt of 
some hundreds of. millions of dollars for the 


fernasan races tearhibe 
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is what they evidently intend. 
Thank Heaven, we have at last come to 4 


where the le think that 
Micteesanss que bea ‘virtue; and a8 
i ing, oll compro- 
interest of 
h may.now with pro- 
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Mr. Orr moved a re 
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Mr. Preston callod 
which were ordered, 
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r. Stanton, of Ke 
sideration of the vo 
House amendment wa 
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Senate, Friday, Ji a 
Mr. Allen ¢ the | of th 
Logislature brs Reve f Rhode I 
against. the atly enacte 


. . Nel a } and 
severally considered atid 
pig, ap ye without objection 
ate bills were 
, When the Senate adjourned. 


House of Representatives, July 7, 1854, 
Mr. Orv, being entitled to the floor, arose. 
and said that he wae not =~ | the re- 
jection of the appropriation bill yesterday. - It., 


was caused by the: opriation of six or seven 
hundred thousand dallas for the construction 
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of cortsin: omea ORE haar para 
to them, nothing but the urgent necessity. 
of the ease could rsa induced him to-vote for 
it thus ee me seals 

Mr. Orr demanded vious ion on 
his motion %o reconsider, PrThe demand bat 
sustained, the question wes decided in the, af- 
firmative, “- sa . 

Mr. Orr moved a reconsideration of the yote 
ordering the ehgrossment of the bill, . 

Mr. Preston called for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and resulted—yeas 85, 
nays 69. *3 ; oe aw > 

Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, moved a recon-” 
sideration of the vote by which the Custom 
House amendment was eA 

[This amendment: iates, for the com- | 
pletion of the custom-honse at St Louis, Mis- 
a ing at Me TY $65,000; 
at incgin i, Ohio, 40. re a! | 
Kentucky, $40,600; at eee Maine, $20,000 ; 
at Bath, Maine, $20,000; at Wilmington, Del- 
aware, $12000; and $24,000 for the purchase 
of @ site for a custom-house at Providende, 
Rhode Island, and was adopted by a vote of— 
yeas 72, nays 70]... seek ae 

Mr. Stanton said he was in favor of these 
appropriations ; -but as seventeen members 
who had voted for their intreduction had failed 


" 


to vote for the bill on its final passage, he would © 
not insist upon them. He would  sacri- 
fice them than.the whole bill. 

The question was then put, and the above 
amendment was reconsidered—yeas 84, nays 
68. : 

The questionrecurring on the re-adoption 
of the omendment, i 

Mr. Preston obtained the floor, and earnestly 
sustained the amendment. 

‘the main question was finally put, and the 
amendment was adopted—yeas 77, nays 74. 

The bill finally passed—84 to 68. 


House-of Representatives, July 8, 1854. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the Private Calendar, Mr. Stang 
ti, of Kona in the ecw" s ; i 

he first bill in order being that reported 

Mr. Thurston, of the«Committee on Patents, 
providing for an extension of the t of 
Samuel Colt for the manufacture of fire 
for seven years from the 25th of February, 
1857— 

Mr. Letcher moved to it over, and 
ceed to other bills. ind seid 

The Chair ruled the motion ont of order. . 

Mr. Clingman appealed from the decision of 
the Chair, referring to the precedent in the 
Nebraska ease. 

The decieion of the Chair was sustained by 
a bill d bein ¥ read, 

e bill and re now r 

Mr. Clingman nad hit mcahe hoped, be- | 
fore a vote should be:taken on. this‘ bill} there. 
might be a call of the House. He had no 
coubt that large sums of money had been of- , 
rored to members to vote for the bill or to stay. 


aWBY. ; es3 
Mr. Seward demanded the. names of per-. 
eons suspected, and the proof. hee oe 
Mr. Clingman said he could demand a Com- | 
mittee of Investigati ay get” 
Mr. Letcher read a resolution to that effect; 
which he would offer whem the committee. 
oe er 6 ao a 
r. Cutting proceeded to speak. D 
1n opposition to reat cisace thes tae eats 
world was to enjoy the free: proces | 
Coli’s pistols, all hay ee People : ‘the ni- 
ted States; and d not th United | 
States would be benefited by such an arrange. 


ment. 


moved & pomp mets ooo’ 
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upon the bill for the relief Colt.” 
The resolution, waa i Messrs. 
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arms, {turned to the eubject in time, and the North 


In the Housd [of Representativas on atur. 
day, after the roee,*! “aber Wi 
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to Mr. Skelton, from ‘ior ai able 
manner in which he has Nebraska 
bill in the:-House of Representatives.” 

turn thanks to Mr. Skelt 


N. Y., who wrote to us some time since, appre- | 
hending that the champions of freedom might. 
be discouraged by the odds against them, need 
not fear. They were never in better spirits, 
never more determined upon the re-establish- 
ment of the Right. cf yreake 


Mr. Keruanr writes to us a letter, in which | 
he says— The letter in the New York Tribune 
was not written for publication, as I stated to 
Mr. Greeley in a note at the conclusion. Tho 
object of tho letter was to furnish a few facts 
in relation to Kansas Territory, especially, 
which might be of some nse to.emigrants about 
to remove thither. These facts in relation to 
soil, localities, &0., I told the editor he could 
use, if he saw proper. The part of the letter 
yourhaye quoted in the Era was merely inci- 
dental, and I did mot expect it to "be’ publish. 
ed.” - : 
He says our conmiments upon it “seem to 
charge an zntentional misrepresentation.” We 
did not intend to charge the misrepresenta- 
tion as “intentional”’—nor did we do so. 

Mr. Kephart-proceeds— <* 

“The editor of the Era has, however, fellen 
into one error. Ho says; ‘Mr. K. held that 
Slavery wotild go into the Territory in spite of 
it,’ (the Missouri Cémpromise.) If it is meant 
that I expected Nebraska to. be constituted a 
slave State, with the Missouri Compromise stz/l 
in force, that was certainly giving me credit 
for a great deal of stupidity. I fally believe 
that, unless more virtue and morte of the spirit 


North, the Sree States will become 
slave States, and that before many ‘in 
spite of? the Ordinance of 1787, or any other 
resent eafeguard of freedom. But I hope Dr, 
does not suppose me p stupid as to 

think such a transition from Freedom to Sla- 
very will take place, and these safe at 
the same time, remain. I certainly did believe 
that the Missouri ise would be re- 
pealed, or the same result attained in some 
other way, unless the public attention could be 


aroused to resist it, It was upon this point 
that I thought Dr. Bailey, and other friends 
of Freedom to whom [ mentioned those fears, 
thought them groundless. 

“T confess, however, that the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise, in the manner tt was 
done, was net the mode by which I 
posed the Slaye Power would gai 

rom what I had seen, I was led to 
their plan was to gai i 
pancy, and then make s l ' 
there @ kind of pre-emption right for its con- 
tinuance, Thus they would forestall freedom 
in that Territory until a S 
to. -be formed, when ther 
compromise, in ‘which 


hed sup- 


believe that 


t suppose the decision : 
GT ema dame are 
deceived in the recent hurried and astoup 
transactions of Congresr, as any one else.’ 

We have prosented the only material portions 
of Mr. Kephart’s letter. They leave tlie case 
aeagpe pgp icon presented it, ud 
had a8 ae reprelen bed as unapprehen- 

of 


sive of the introduction of slavery into Nebras- 





necticut and lows, praying the, repeal-of the 
Fugitive Slave aw. (ore 8 ey 
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Let the friends of freedom Of all parties ro- | 


Ovr Venerastt Frisnp ar Lockport, | ‘ 


of manly resistance can be aroused in the | 
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| to evacuate the Princi 
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made by the Secretary of 
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. fire occurred 

Btroyed. Loss about $100,000. 
H a oe er fag 

New York, Juty 7.—The express train 

ft pension Bridge over the 

; last evening, Was thrown 

track by running over a horse. Two 

the t cars were filled with 

seven wore ‘on the epot, and ten 

inj as torender their re- 


Some. six or seven 


New York, Jory 8,9 A. M.—Tho United 
States mail steamship ie, Capt. Comstock, 
arrived here this morning, having made the 
iverpool to New York in nine days 
and thirteen. hours, being the most extraordi- 
nary ocean steam performancé on record. This 
wonderful trip is the subject of general remark 
and con tion among our business men, 
those who take pride as well as interest in 
success of the American steamships. 
' The Baltic sailed from Liverpool on W ednes- 
day, the 28th of June, and therefore brings 
three deys later intelligence from England and 
res age of Europe than the advices received 
by the America, at Halifax. 

The commercial news is important. Cotton 
was firm and advancing. Sales of the last 
three days, 25,000 bales. Breadstuffs were de- 

essed. Fiour had declined 6d.; wheat, 2d. 

orn dull and droopin 

Owing to the favorable news from the seat 
of war, a further advance had taken place in 
English consols—closing at 937; 94. The 
London money market is becoming more and 
more easy. Large sales of American stocks 
and securities at rates. 

The politi¢al news is highly important. Af- 
ter quibbling, shvffling, prevaricating, and 
procrastinating, Austria has at length taken 
Sn open and decided stand in favor of the al- 
lies. Her ‘are now in motion for the 
occupation of the Principalities. This must 
bring affairs at the seat of war to a crisis one 
way or the other. 

] fighting thus far has been dore by the 

Turks, and the Turks alone—the Mussulman 
oving himeélf more than a match for the 
asted and boasting legions of the Czar. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 
The Russians have made the long-looked-for 
ade movement, having evacuated tho 

Principalities. .s 

Official and private letters from the Danube 
state that the Russians were leaving their cick 
and wounded behind them, in the hospitals. 
The most stringent orders have been given by 
the “Turkish authorities to respect them, and 
even to render assistance, if assistancé should 
become absolutely necessary. Free passports 
are also to be delivered to Russian surgeons 
who may be left in attendance. 
. General Schilders, who was so severely 
wounded in the desperate sortie from Silistria, 
is dead. 

Generals Gortschakoff and Luders, who 
were aleo severely wounded, were at Bucharest. 

From the most reliable accounts it appears, 
that since the entry of the Russians into the 
Principalities, they ave lost, by battle and dis- 
ease, upwards of fifty thousand men. 
The London papers of the 28th ult. state 
that it has positively been decided upon for 
an Austrian army of oceupation immediately 
to enter the Principalities ; Count Coronini, 
‘with the first division of the army, to be close- 


| ly followed ‘by a second division, is ready to 


send the Danube to Giurgivo, whence they 
will march to Bucharest. 

M. De Bruck, the Austrian Envoy, is now 

in communication with the Porte, with the 


| view of having the pee eenhsy stops 


taken for the occupation of the Principalities. 
‘To avoid the danger of a collision, the Rus- 
sians will retire before the Austrians advance. 
: ’ IMPORTANT FROM CHINA. 
The oyerland mail from India brings import- 
ant intelligence from Chins. 
It is rep ‘that the Russian rquadron has 
taken refuge on the coast of Kamschatka. 
One of the vessels had been seen off Woosong. 
. Letters had been received at Canton, which 
gave unfavorable news from the interior, and 
| which had seriously affected the import trade. 
The provi were overrun with banditti, and 
the general belief was, that the gen of tea 
would be greatly affected in those places in 
consequence. A short supply of tea was anti- 
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odore Perry, with the. Treaty. 

- The San Francisco markets endealiy di 
dull, and prices drooping. No new features to 
notice in the money t, In. real estate 

there was not much d : 
The news from the mines continues to be of 
Several new dis- 


ahi 
pean rf had been made. The Tunnel and 
| Water Compenigs were doing better than ever. 
| The wheat and barley crops throughout the 


i ely heavy. 

‘amous. filibuster, has .as- 

p of the Sacramento Jour- 

» The papers give the details of ceveral squat- 
ter riots; in which revolyers and double-barrel 
guns ere freely tised. A Mr. George D. 
Smith, of Rochester, N. Y., was killed in one 
Of these gentle passages of arms. The riots 
Sprene to ve had their origin in the rejection 

certain titles by the Land Commissioners. 

The San Francisco papers strongly recom- 
mend a large increase of the police force of 
that city. 

The Branch Mint was actively en 
manufacturing bars, ingots and coin. 

Thomas Campbell, one of the Land Commis- 
sioners, has resigned his office. 

The new exchange building and the cus- 
tom-house were in rapid course of erection. 

The Chinese Mission Chapel was dedicated 
on the 4th of June. 

Dr. Cole accidentally shot himself with-a 
pistol on the 5th ult. 

Judge Lake has returned to his seat on the 
bench. 

Oregon advices to the 10th of June have been 
received. The election for Territorial county 
district cflicers resulted in favor of the Domo- 
cratic candidates, 

The people of Bellingham Bay, Wanuvge 
Territory, were anticipating an attack from 
the Indians. 

We have Sandwich Islands dates to the 
20th of May. Parliament was in session. The 
King had proclaimed strict neutrality during 
the pending war in Europe. 

The grand jury have found a true bill against 
Goorge W. Baker, late Recorder of San Fran- 
cisco, for misdemeanor in office. The Court of 
Sessions, however, quashed the indictment. 

The grand jury in the case of the explosion 
on board the steaamer Secretary, charge the 
owners of the boat with gross and wilful culpa- 
bility. They recommend the appointment by 
the President of a steamboat inspector. 

Ex-collector Saunders has commenced a suit 
for $48,000, for fees alleged to be due him 
while in ¢ flice: 

The, trial of Walker, for filibusterism, has 
been ned until August. Walker alleges 
that the object of the expedition was to pro- 
tect Sonora from the incursions of the Apaches. 

The city authorities of San Francisco appro- 
priated $5,000 for the celebration of the 4th. 

A British sloop of war from Hénolulu arrived 
at San Francisco on the 12th of June. Off St. 
Roque, spoke steamship Polynesia, of Philadel- 
phia,: for ‘San Francisco. Off Cape Horn, on 
the 17th, spoke ship Lamar, from Callao for 
Baltimore. 

Later dates from Australia have been re- 
ceived at San Francisco. The yield of gold was 
ne Political news unimportant. Trade 
dull. 
The Boston ship Columbia, at Melbourne, 
was destroyed by fire. 

Captain Smith, tried for setting fire to the 
steamer West Wing, has been acquitted. 
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Boston, Jury 10.—A disturbance took place 
yesterday, between the Irish and Americans, 
at Lawrence. Pistols, &., were freely used. 

It is reported that the Catholic church was 
destroyed ; that the Irish raised the American 
flag with the Union down, and 4 cross over it, 
and that the Americans tore it down. Several 
persons during the fight were injured. 

- Judge Cushing, of the police court, was car- 
ried from the bench this morning, having been 
attacked with the cholera. 


Bautimore£, JuLy, 10.—The whole number 
of deaths in Baltimore during the weck were 
204, of which one was a case of cholera—that 
of a Mr. Williams, of Virginia, who camefrom 
New York with the disease, and died in a col- 
lapsed state in six hours after his arrival. 


BaLtimore, Juty 10.—The steamer Tennes- 
see arriyed this morning from Charleston. She 
brings seventy-five passengers. 

A Mr. Williems, of Virginia, a passenger in 
the train-from New York, died in six hours af- 
ter his arrival in this city from cholera. He 
was attacked with the disease before leaving 
New York. . 


iS> The “Old Line” Democracy of the 
third district of Indiana had a rough time of 
it in the Convention on the 28th of June. Mr. 
Dunham, the present member of Congress, a 
good Nebraskaite too, was defeated by a vote. 
of 49 to 50, and Paris. C. Dunning was nomi- 
nated. But the Convention adjourned in dis- 
order, and we do not understand whether the 
nomination is to be considered regular or not. 

AnotHer Tracepy.—The train that left 
Philadelphia for Baltimore, at quarter of one 
o'clock yesterday afternoon, ran off the track at 
Broad Creek, Maryland, killing Benjamin R. 
Benson, the engineer, and Joseph Robinett, 
fireman. None of the passengers were hurt. 
The train was detained several hours. 


SuHamervu,t.—A. Roman Catholic Church was 


burned by a mob at Bath, Maine, on Thursday 
evening, Jaly 6th. 


. [G> Mr. John Sessford estimates the present 
population of Washington at 53,592. 


(> There were forty-five deaths by cholera 
in Cincinnati, last week. 

Maine.—Tho Free-Soilers have adopted: Mr. 
Morrill, the Maine-law-anti-Nobraska Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, as their own 
candidate for that office. ro are, therefore, 
four candidates: Isaac Reed, Whig; ; 
pio, Meine aw, anti-Nebraska, and Ind. 
Dem.; Shepard Carey, anti-Maine law; and Al- 
bion K. Parris, apported by the 


is, who. y 
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here to-day, from Asiatic Cholera, and there are 
quite @ number of cases in the iy. : 

_ Philadelphia, July 9.—The whole number of 
deaths in this city during the past week was 
368, of which number 215 were under ten 
years of age. There were also twenty-two 
deaths from Cholera. ; 

New York, July 9—The whole number of 
deaths in this city during the week ending on 
Saturday was 761, about one half of them be- 
ing under ten years of age. There wereninety- 
eight deaths from Asiatic Cholera, being an 
increase as compared with the preceding week 
of this disease of twenty. 
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SLAVERY IN RUSSIA, 
No, III. . 
SERFDOM IN RUSSIA. 

The division of labor is very imperfectly 
established in Russia. Each peasant family 
supplies its own wants. Its members make 
their own clothes, furniture, and household 
utensils, and frequently build their own dwell- 
ing. In early times, the purchases of the peas- 
ants were limited to iron and salt’; and with 
the exception of those districts which are con- 
tiguous to the principal cities, the ancient prac- 
tice is still observed. However, the peasants 
must earn money to pay texes to the crown, 
and the Osrox due to their lords, unless the 
Oxsrox is converted into so many days’ Jabor. 
Hence it is that the Russian serfs gge: both me- 
chanics and agriculturists, In England, there 
is @ complete industrial separation between 
town and country, and the urban population 
exceeds that of the rural districts. The very 
reverse is witnessed in Russia. According to 
the census of 1838, the towns of Russia only 
contained one eleventh of the whole population. 
In 638 towns it was ascertained that there 
wore only 4,745,622 inhabitants, while the en- 
tire population of Russia, at the same date, 
was estimated at 54 000,000; but that figuré 
did not include the mountaineers of Caucasus, 
the soldiers and their families, or the peoples of 
Poland and Finland. M. De Koeppen enumer- 
ates the army and navy, the cantonists, and 
all dependent on the administratiom of the 
united services, at one million and a half. In 
the archives of Herman for the year 1845, the 
entire population of all the towns and burgs of 
any importanco is put down at 4,906,310; and 
of these, 246,000 belong to the nobles and the 
Czar, and 78,480 to the church, 

On the population of Russia, relatively to the 
area of the country, Schnilzler has the follow- 
ing instructive remarks : 

“ Moscow is in the centre of the empire, in 
the midst of the principal element of the pop- 
ulation, the basis of its nationality. The Mos- 
kwa, a river that flows at the foot of the 
Kremlin, is made, by the Oka, to communicate 
with the Volga. Now, this majestic river, 
which passes through a great portion of Euro- 
pean Russia in its course of nearly one thou- 
sand leagues, forms, as is well known, the junc- 
tion between the seas of the north and those of 
the south, between the Baltic and the Caspian. 
A railroad, moreover, connects Moscow direct- 
ly with St. Petersburgh, (that is to say, with 
the’ Baltit,) independently of a magnificent 
road, constructed by the army, and which af- 
fords a great favilit,/ of communication. All 
the roads of the interior of the country either 
end or touch at Moscow. People pass through 
this town in going from the capital of the 
north to the Crimea or to the Caucasus ; it is 
the same in travelling to Kasan and Siberia, or 
when they repair to the populous fair of Nijni 
Novogorod, where the east aud the west scem 
to give each other a rendezyous every yoar in 
the month of July. The real power of Russia 
is there, in the centre. The Government of 
Moscow is the best peopled of all; there each 
square verst is computed to contain forty-eight 
inhabitants; whereas in that of St. Peters- 
burgb, the density of tho population is only 
from sixteen to seventcen souls in the same 
space. In that of Novogorod, it is less than 
nine; in that of Archangel, there is but one 
inhabitent in three versts; and at the other 
end of the Empire, in the Government of As- 
tracan, each verst contains but-two at the out- 
side. The greater number of the Governments 
grouped about that of Moscow, are likewise 
among thore which aro the best peopled; that 
of Toula reckons forty-six souls to the equare 
verst; that of Riasin, nearly thirty-seven ; that 
of Kalonga, thirty-six; that of Viadimir, about 
thirty ; that of Smolenskois reckoned at about 
twenty-four; and that of Iver, at from twenty- 
two to twenty-three. A little further, Koursk 
has from forty-two to forty-three, Orel thirty- 
six, and Jaroslaf nearly thirty-two. 

“By adding together the fourteen Govern- 
ments of the centre, comprised for the most 
part within ancient Russia Major, we find a 
group of seventeen millions of souls concen- 
trated in a epace of about 600,000 equare 
versts, or a space equal in extent to France, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands, taken together ; 
whereas, ail European Russia on a supenrficies 
of nearly fivo millions of square verste—that is 
to say, cight times greater—has scarcely more 
than three times this population,’* 

This more densely peopled region. is by far 
. the most industrious and richest, and it is the 
least ignorant. Out of about seven thousand 
factories established in Russia, one seventh be- 
long to the Government of Moscow, which em- 
ploys 100,000 out of the 420,000 men devoted 
to the industrious arts throughout the empiré. 
Of these, nearly the whole are serfs, as aro 
many of the opulent traders and menufac- 
turers, 

Throughout Russia, labor is subjected. to 
@ special organization, and all new enterprises 
are protected against competition which might 
strangle them in their cradle, It is highly 

robable that in the earlier periods of Russian 

istory, the communal organization of the 
towns resembled the communal organization of 
the villages, for the municipal and corporation 

stems, borrowed in many particulars from 
the trading institutions of Germany, are clear- 
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by n Hanthausen, that during the reign 
Catharine IJ, there were thirty to forty Rus- 
firms at St: Petersburgh; now 
there are three or four. The truth is, 
that though the Russians have aptitude 
in minor traffic, they have rio talent for large 
transactions or for maritime commerce. 

The hereditary nobility are not subject to 
the law of Guilds, for on their own landa they 
= | establish whatever factories they please ; 
and this they do. In this respect they are 
widely different from the nobility of Western 
Europe, who have always considered trade de- 

ding to their dignity. However, om an cs- 

timate of 7,000 factories in the whole empire, 
it A ga that only 500 belong to the 
no 3 

If rt hundred foreign families are estab- 
lished in a Russian town, the municipal coun- 
oil is empowered to admit a certain number of 
them to membership, 2s well as to take their 
seats in the committee of the trading corpora- 
tion and in the tribunal of commerce, The 
humablest class of the urban populations are 
entitled to embark in every trade, and cell open. 
ly their own proper produce, but not so if the 
goods pass through several processes requiring 
the labor of different mechanics and artisans. 
These small traders cannot employ more than 
four men; two apprentices of eighteen years 
each reckon as one journeyman, By paying a 
certain tax for a license, they are classed amon 
trading burgesees, but even then they must not 
keep shops; but in addition to the members of 
their own families, this class may employ eight 
journeymen in their factories; and, in thoir 
case, two lads of fifteen years each count as 
one journeyman. Peasants, and those inhabit- 
ants who have not the burgers rights, must in- 
scribe themselves for the time that their pas2- 
port allows them to reside in a town, Asa 
general rule, burgesses and merchents cannot 
have any “fixed habitation in the country, 
but by special authorization this rule may be 
relaxed; the peasants may trade as they please 
in their own villages. In relation to the pub- 
lio fairs, no town merchants can erect booths 
or stalls, either within or beyond the ring: or 
circuit in which the fair is held; but the moe- 
chanics of villages, as shoo-makers, and the 
peasants who sre porters by trade, enjoy per- 
fect freedom. The Russian peasant, says 
Storch, may traverse the whole empire to cell 
his goods or his labor: 

In the various industrial establishment of 
Russia, the labor is chiefly done by serfs, both 
by those of the crown and those of landed pro- 
prietors. During winter, many of them work 
in their own cotteges, on account of merchants 
who furnish the raw materials. If their lords 
are owners of a factory, they work in it, or in 
factcries so near at hand that they can live at 
home. Others hire themselves out in the large 
towns, returning sooner or later to their com- 
munes. For the share of lands which ho 
holds, the Russian peasant is bound to pay a 
tax (Obrok) into the imperial treasury if,he is 
aserf of the crown, or to his lord if he is the 
serf of a lord, but he can commute the Obrok 
to his lord by working on his estates during 
three days in each week ;.or he may work in 
the factory of ‘his lord. Formerly the lord 
could hire out his eerf to a factory, but that 
practice is discontinued, with the exception of 
minors, who may be bired out as apprentices 
for seven years. The modern practice is for 
the peasant serf to make his own terms at the 
factory, after having received permission to 
absent himself from his lord, from whom he re- 
ceives a passport, for which he pays; but if he 
is a crown serf, he must obtain that permission 
from the commune to which ho belongs. Ac- 
cording to a law of Peter the Great, when 
peasants were inscribed in a factory, and their 
rations and pay were fixed, they were bound 
to remain for life, and could neyer return to 
their communes; but that system is abolished, 
with few exceptions.. For instance, it is con- 
tinued in the imperial armory of Toula, where 
the workmen receive regular wages, and can- 
not quit the establishment without the express 
permission of the superintendent. os tee 

The employment of the serfs, sometimes in 
factories, sometimes in agriculture, has long 
been considered injurious to Russian industry ; 
and Catherine the Second, in promulgating 
her new code of laws, exhorted the commis- 
sioners to check the evil, if it could not be 
wholly suppressed. In her instructions t~ the 
commissioners she makes the following re- 
‘marks: “Russia, far from having a avflicient 
population, possesses an immense extent of 
territory which is not cultivated nor even peo- 
pled. How greatly would the empire flourish, 
if, by judicious regulations, we could repair 
this loss. It appears that the new plan adopt- 
ed by the gentlemen of Russia, in raising their 
incomes, diminishes population and damnifies 
agriculture. Almost all estates now pay their 
rent in money. The proprietors, who never or 
rarely reside on their estates, tax cach peasant 
from two to five roubles a, head, without con- 
sidering for &# moment how the peasant is to 
raise the money. It will be. very nesessary to 
ordain, by positive law, that proprietors should 
assess charges on their peasants with discre- 
tion and discernment, and in such a manner. as 
to remove themselves as little as possible from 
their estates. Agrioulture and population 
would gain by their residence; bat at present 
many husbandmen abseat themselves for fif- 
teen years, wandering throughout the enypire 
from town to town, to obtain money wages by 
their labor to pay their Obrok.” 

The remonstrances of the Empress Catherine 
were unheeded, for the proprietors could make 
much more out of their serfs by granting them 
passports to work in towns, than by retaining 
them ad laborers on the coil. Formerly, the 
Obrok was paid in kind, out of the produce of 
the soil; but the Ruesian nobility, having be- 
come acquainted with the habits of Westera 
Europe, and being prone to indalgo in its fux- 
aries even to excess, require hard coin for their 
rents, which they do not expend in the country, 
but at St. Petersburg or Moscow, and other 

wns of the different. Governments into which 

ussia is divided. Rural life has no charms 

r them, as it has with the British nobility, 
since on their estates they would be surrounded 
by slaves by whom they are abborred, while in 
England the wealthiest hunt with their tea- 
eats, and meet them on terms of a friendly 

eqraytunsidered ia thie peishesiog 

Wages, consi ir pure power 
‘over commodities, are higher in Russian towns 
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ease to observe that ix at these figures we 

ik of paper roubles, not of silver roubles. It 

r baa annortalits hat weavers in Moscow, 

x yen, take home annually fully three 
Lhundred roubles, and even moro, as clear ga- 
i be noted that they gain 
industrial year than in 
eountry or tho United States; for in Rus 
sia there are not moro than 240 to 260 work- 
in the year, owing to the numerous 
the Greek Church, which are rig- 
orously observed. M r, the serfs are al- 
lowed-s certain time to-go to and fro to their 
communes, which they ly visit at the 
hay season and Easter. Finally, the serfs on 
estates have been known to redeem estates from 
mortgage, where they had a good master, rath- 
er than be transferred to a new proprictor by 
sale. These are important facts, when-we in- 
stitute comparisons between Russian serfdom 
and other forras of slavery, ancient and mod- 


ern. 

There is no doubt that the general condition 
of the people is far superior to what is general- 
ly ‘understood. “The daily revenue of the 
humblest laborer,” says Storeh, “is superior to 
his wants, without cutting bim down to the 
bare subsistence. allowed to a prisoner. [is 
clothing is always complete, and none but beg- 
gars, who are extremely rare, want the neces- 
saries of life. Every Riesig has his sheep- 
skin garments, and wo never see in Russia, as 
we do in other countries, evemthe poorest with- 
ous warm apparel during the cold weather. 
The. most needy, have also a. lodging, well 
warmed.” Kohl bears similar testimony. “In 
no town in Russia,” says that intelligent trav- 
eller, “do we behold that shocking contrast 
between misery and Juzury, which-ex:sis in all 
the cities of Western Europe, although ti:andis- 
tance between tho rich and poor is great. | 
That spirit of ayarice which covets our n 
bors’ goods is not yet kindled among tho Rus: 
sien people. »Every one has~suflicicnt food, 
thongh it may consist of gabbage and coarse 
bread, and sufiicient clothing;. though it may 
consist of sheep-sking., ‘The districts of St. Pe- 
tersburg, inhabited by the working clasres and 
the black population, are not repugnant to.the 
eye, though they are-mot attractive.” The 
black population are not. so-called from the 
color of ‘their skin, but because they have, of 
their own choice, separated themselves frem 
the communistis organization. This is highly 
condemned by the Russians, as @ viclation of 
Muscovite nationality. 

Hie niger ost; hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 

On a general gurvey of the wholo system of 
Russian serfdom, it must be admitted that it 
has some redeeming points, if such an outrage 
on human liberty presents any aspects that is 
not thoroughly odious; but there are grada- 
tions in turpitude; and though elavery in any 
sense is indefensible, it is matter of satisfaction 
when its darker tints are at -all relieved by 
some brighter coloring, In Ruesia, the serf 
cannot be separated from the soil; he and 
the land must be sold together. The children 
and the parents, the husband and the wile, 
cannot be traded away to different. purchasers. 
There is so New Ocleans, no mart in which 
innocence and beatty are transferred by auc- 
tion to lust aid gold. The barbarians of old 
Muscovy have come respect for the rights of 
humanity and the delicacy of the gontler scx ; 
and if they scourge the hody, they do not pel- 
lute the pereon. Strange, paesing strange, is 
that contrast between an autocracy and a re- 
public! : 

In Rassia, we have seen the nature of the 
rural commune, where universal suffrage exists 
under a despotic Government, and that remerk- 
able provision for the welfare of the serf, which 
compels his owsier to find him food in case of 
famine, cattlo for his plough should they die of 
murrain, and a new co%tago in case of one be- 
ing destroyed by fire. With a passport, the 
eerf may wander over the Emrire, 0 that he 
is not, in an absolute sense, adseriptus gicbe. 
He may possess wealth, and, indeed, in the 
towns, many of the wesithiest merchanis are 
serfs. These aro palliations of the original 
crime; and, taking a galm viow comparatively 
of the systems of Russia and the Usited Siaics, 
surely the latter cannot point the fiager of 
scorn at the former. ‘rus, America has no 
Czar, whose mere word can deport any victim 
to Siberia; but she has thousands of tyrants in 
the Southern States, who may commit even 
more atrocious acts than exile.. The baxished 
man may return, and in him hope survives; 
but who shall restore violated chastity to wom- 
an? Who shall console the man who is con- 
scious that, from day to day, to the last hour 
of his existente, ho may pass under the ham- 
mor of the auctioneér, driven to the shambles 
by the lash # ; 
This subject is too painful to pursue; ard it 
is deeply humiliating to feel that any portion 
of the Anglo-Saxon raco may be'taunted with 
their degradation by a despot. But the sad 
truth remains; they may be so taunted, and 
justly. It makes the eheck ting!o with shame, 
when we hear the Emperor of Russia charge 
the countrymen of Washington with being the 
hypocrites of freedom. J. D. 
London, June 16, 1854. 
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TO MINISTERS, COLPORTEURS, 
AND EVERYBODY interested in the cirgula- 
tion of books which bonefit the public, and produce 
a surplus revenue in the purse. 
From fifty to one hundred dollars por month can 
easily be made by selling the two following popular 
works in any part of the couniry : 
Our ‘Parisa; or, Annals of Pastor and People. 
Price $1.25. 
Scripture EMBLEMS AND ALLEGorIES. $1.25. 
We aro daily receiving orders, by mail, for copies 
of the above works, and wherever our agents intro- 
duce them, they find a rapid and extensive sale. 
Please address L. P, CROWN, Publisher, 
July 10-—4¢ No. 61 Cornhill, Boston. 


SALE OF Di, MobANE’S YERMIPUCE. 


(> Amtong tho hundreds of letters, certificates», 
and orders, received by the proprietors of this medi- 
cine, the following are'selected to show its character, 
and the effect of its use in a distant part of the West: 

Royatton, Boonk Co., [a., 
May 10, 1850. 

Genriemen: I write to you to solicit-an agen- 
oy for the invaluabio medicine: you prepare. Some 
time since, I purchased one doztn vials. of Mr. 0. 
Rdy, and it.proved so effectual in the expulsion of 
worms, that no other preparation will satisfy the cit- 
fzens of this villago and vicinity. Please send mo 
one gross of the Vermifugo immediately. 

Yours, &., Samvev Ross. 
' Messrs, J. Kidd & Co. ©. 


New Provipence, Tenn., Judy 1, 1851. 

' Please send the Vermifuge for us as soon a3 possi- 
ble, as we are nearly out, and the demand for it is 
very great. We believe.itto ke the best Vermifuge 
ever invented. Porter & Dycus, 

[@ Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 
DR. McLANF’S. CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, 
and teke none else. All other Vermifuges, in com- 
parison, are worthless. Dr. McLane’s genuine Ver- 
mifage, also his velebrated Liver Pills, can now be 
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S$ P, CHASE, F. BALL 
HASE & BALL, Attomeys and Counse! st 
Crew Cideinnats,Ohper seastiee $4 the kage 
Courts of Ohio, in the Cireuit and Digtrict Courts of 
United States in Ohio, and in the Supreme Court 
Fan. 6. 





GEORGE W, JUBIAN, 


| Attorney and Gesmnalior at Law, Centreville, 


L mttend to the securing. and 60 
Wisin, and “ other buses intrusted to 3 
re, in counties of Wayne, Randel gignry 
Tales, and Fayette, and ining Supteas ey ederal 
Courts at Indianapolis: « ~ Ded 22; 


BARD & WILSOR, 
DUEERCY RES UEERE OF GOLD PENS, of every 
‘AVL description, respectfully cail the attention ofthe 
public and Pen Dealers to their recdntly patented 
‘ANGULAR NIB” Gold Pons. Theso pens are pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be superior to any 
ther now extant, For sale at the manufactory, 
northeast corner of Market and Third streetc, Phila- 
delphia. dan. 21. 








* - @) Cc, ROBBINS,’ 
Mechanical Engineer aad Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, B, C,, 
Ili mako Examinaticrs at the Patent Office, 
prepare Drawings and Specifications, and pros- 
eoute Applications for Patents, both in the United 
States and foreign countries. 

Applications for patents. which have been rejected 
at tho Patent Office, he will, when required, argue 
before the Commissioner of Patents, or before the 
Appellate Court; in whieh lina 6f practice he hag 
been. successful in precuring a great number of very 
valuable patents. 

He will prepare néw specifications and élaims for 
the ré-isstto of patents previously granted on impor- 
foct descriptions and claims. 

Applictitions for extensions ef pntents, either at the 
Patent Office,er bofere Congréss, he will alse vigor. 
ously prosecute, 

Also, superintend the taking ef testimony to be 
used in conflicting applications before the Patent Of- 
fice, or to bo read in court. . 

In all esses of litigation. on the subject of patents, 
ho will prepare the cases forthe legal vrofesrion, ex- 
plain the scientific and mecl:anical principles involy- 
ed, and the application of the law theréto. 

He will also give opinions endadvice asto the value 
and. validity of patents, and mey be conealted.in 
cases of infringements of patents, ani el other mat- 
ters perteining to the pateat laws and’practice in the 
United Statz 

ayeats, assignments, and all other 
seduring or transferring patent 
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NED. DUW'S 


O consisting-of new discoveries, valual! 
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d 100 Receipis, by, which porsous bave. clear- 
; f t I day the part yoar. and 
no one can fail to make money. It is suitable for ev- 
ery station in life, whether for travelling or a perma- 
nent locality,.and something every mechanic, trader, 
and druggist, should haye. Upon the receipt of one 
dolisr, post prid, the above will be forwarded. Ad- 
dress DOW, 

March 13. achusetts. 
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COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENKSS, BRONOHITSs, 
WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

“Wisdom shali bow down toit, and the great of the 

earth shali kneel before it2 

Nae eould this be said with more truth, than 

LN it now applies to this remedy for affections of 

the throat and lungs. The exaited in learning and 

power acknowledge its supremacy, while both tho 
little and the great can feel its benefits. The liberal- 
minded emong those’skilled to cure, are free to own 
its mastery over distempers Which have baffied their 
ert. ‘Those of exalted stations aro not ashamed to 
testify to its virtues, but deem it o duty aud a pleas. 
ure to thus hold out the lamp of their experionce to 
their suffering fellow men. 

Witness the following : 

[Lranstation.] 
VERMILLIONVILLE, LA., Az 

T have of lato made frequent use of 5 

Pectoral in my practice, and am happy to inform you 

that in nocase yet has it failed me. I have made 

sdmosignal cures of Laryngitis and Bronchitis with 
it, and have completely.cured. one case of Asthma, 
which had withstood every other medicine I could 
employ. : 

Accept, £ir, the asstrances of my distinguished con- 

sideration. dunes Cuayp Coveunt?, M: D., 

Late Surgeon of the Royal Marine, France. 

Mons. le Dr. JC. Ayer. 
Extract from a letter of our Minister at the Gourt 

of the Sublime Porie : 
’ Lecation oF THE U.S. A.,, 
ConSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 

Dzar Str: The Cherry Pectoral received from 
you for the Sultan has been delivered to hig Private 
ace, and you will doubtless hear 
That you were so kind as to 
nds, who have in many 


}#o0. P. Marstt, 
potentiary U. S.A. to Turkey. 


nt 


e eminéht Editors who testify to their 

xperiente.and knowledge of the wonderful 

cures and immense sucecss of the Cherry Pectoral in 

their rections, wo may mention— 

Boughton & Cbd., Federal Union, Milledgeville, Ge. 

L. Patton; Christian, Advocste, Knoxyille, Tenn. 

J; B. Dobson, American Preshyterian,‘Greenville, Te. 

J. B. Samson, Democrat; McConnelishu 

J, Russ, 37, Shelbyville News, Tenn. 

Harvey, McKenney, & Co. State Gazetie, Burliag- 
ton, Lowa. 

J, Knabb §- Co , Fournal, Reading, Pa. 

Raymond, Harper, §- Co., Now York Times. 

‘bb, Christian Freeman, Boston. 

Wm. B: Jacobs, Christian Chronicle, Philad. 

Hon. J. Wentworth, M. C.; Demoderst, Chicago, Til. 

Rev. B. G. Reese, Methodist Protestant; Baltimore. 

W. M. Wightman, Christian Advocate, Charleston 

me: 

ati Magénnis, True Delts, New Orleans. 

T: BM. Donnell, Daily News, Savannah, Ga. 

Géo. D. Prentic2, Louisyitle Journal, Ky. , 

Hon. Schayler Colfaz, M.C., South Bend Regisiter, 

diana. 

Pigs os; Christian Mirror, Portland, Me. 

MH. Burtiitt & Co., Republican, Hartford, Conn. 

Chaddick & Berry, Banner of Peace, Lebanon, Ten. 

Thompson & Co. United Empire and Patriot, To- 
tonto, C. W. ee 

Charles Cook, Democrat, Danville; Pa. 

MM. Harnwm, Democrat, Allentown, Pa. 

Sherman & Harron, State Gazette, Drenton, N. J. 

Wright & Haven, Prairie Parmer, Chicago, Lil. 
Theso gentlemen have not only.certificd to these 

statements in their papers, to’ the public, but have 

sent. me their personas letters, to the effect that they 

have found my preparation an article of great public 


utility. : 
Space will not admit full tertimonials here, but the 
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pagent below named will furnish ry American Alma- 


nao, gratis, to allwho ask for it, wherein are full par- 
tioulars, andvindisputable proof of these statements. 
‘Sold in Washington by Z. D. @LLMAN, and by all 
Drvggists anil Realers in Medicine everywhere, 
May 6—teugl 


Wri LADIES FASHION BOOK." 
5 erm: LESLIE'S Ladies’ Gazettes wat Paste,Lon- 
pe pean dorggoman 1 ie all the Newest Fash- 





nth, containing al s 
at STAY Mayan int of adies’ and Children’s 
Costume; Jewelry, Ornamer's, Furniture, e. . The 
size is lat io, being twice the size of thé Paris 
‘ashion™ Books, is printed on supet® paper of the 

est manufacture, aud profusely illustrated with 
‘One Hundred Engravings; in addition to 
shich, each part will contain a splendid Colored 
hate, alone more than the price charged for 
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signified his approval of the t 
probable that at the State Convention of bi 
followers, to be held on the 12th of July, an 


expression of opinion in favor of it will be se-| 


cured, without, however, any censure of those 
representatives of the Party in Congress who | 
voted against it. ~ ’ . 


The Press of the “Softa,” with rare excep- | | 


tions, maintains an ominous silence. From the 
introduction of the measure, it has manifested 
more anxiety to save the Party from trouble 
than the country from the disgrace of its pas- 





The practical operation of this policy of the 
Post was to give us Van Buren, the Pro-Slavery 
veto and the gag in 1836, Tyler and Texas in 
1840, Polk and the Mexican war in 1844, 


sage. Ite effort has beon to carry water OM) Fiji nore and the Slave-oatching Act in 1848, 
both shoulders—to please the People, and not | Pierce and: the, nullification of the Missouri 


displease the President. The fact that Mr. 
Magtcy, its leader and protector, held a place 
in the Cabinet, restrained and embarrassed its 

action. Now that the outrage is inflicted, ite 

policy is quictism. It is disposed to discontinus 

the discussion of the question—it is as little 

disturbed as if no great wrong had been com- 

mitted—it has no rebuko for the Administra- 

tion that perpetrated it—it proposes no meas- 

ure of redress, no poliey for the prevention of 
similar outrages hereafter—it gives no counte- 

nance to the popular and generous movements 

now in progress in the free States to visit retri- 
bution upon the heads of those who have be- 
trayed the Causo of Freedom, to compel the 
Slave, Interest to retreat from its usurpations, 
and to provide guarantees against future ag- 
gressions. So far from it, while the majority 
is silent, prominent journals that disapproved 
the introduction cf the measure, chi¢fly on the 
ground of the mischievous agitation it aroused, 

are now meking light of the spprehensions 

awakened in the free States by its passage. 

Conspicaous among these is the Albany Even- 

ing Atlas, a paper which zealously sustained 
Van Buren in 1848, as the representative of the 
Wilmot Proviso, in relation to which it placed 
at the top of its editorial column the standing 
motto: “The stone which the builders rejected 

has become the head of the corner.” 

That stone did not become “ the head of the 
corner ”—it was rejected by the builders of the 
Party, into which the Atlas fell back, and was 
spis upom .by the Chief Architect, who, from 
the time he was selected for his office, to the 
present moment, has been just as zealously sus- 
tained by the Atlas as was Martin Van Buren, 
who was chosen to lay that corner stone. The 
Atlas now mocks at the fears of the opponents 
of Slavery, and regards as apocryphal all that 
they say of the schemes of the Slave Power. 
No statesman has given more prominence to 
these schemes, or warned the people more sol- 
emnly against them, than Tuomas H, Benton, 
who used to be an authority with the Atlas 
That portion of the Press, which, concurring 
with this far-sighted statesman, familiar with 
the tactics of the Slave Power, aware of its 
necessities, and ressoning from a uniform series 
of past aggressions on its part, has been direct- 
ing attention to the project for smuggling Sla- 
very into California, or dividing it 20 as to se- 
cure the southern half to Slavery; has exposed 
the purpose of the original Gadsden Treaty ; 
has dwelt upon the imminent danger of Cuban 
annexation; pointed out the intrigues of slave- 
holders in Dominica; brought to light their 
half formed designs upon Central America and 
Brazil—is ridiculed by tho Atlas as “the 
slarmist 7 * : 

lf Caba is ever annexed, it says, “its ties 
to this Union will be formed with the North” — 
so there is nothing in the measure to be dep- 
recated. This is the practical inferenco—the 
old game over again—money to the North, 
power to the South. “Tis ties will be with the 
North.” Yes, the North will supply. it with 
cotton, machinery, and breadstuffs, and do its 
trade, just as in its intercourse with the South, 
but the political ties of Cuba will be with the 
slaye States. Its acquisition will serve to aug- 
ment and perpetuate the Despotic Interest 
which now governs the whole country. But 
who cares, £0 long as the “Softs” of New York 
can enjoy the Spoils, and the merchants of 
New York accumulate their gains ? 

The same paper tells us that Texas is likely 
to be “the mother of free States”—that New 
Mexico and Utah will come into the Union 
free States—that Kansas and Nebrarka will 
come in free. Of course, the annexation of 
Texas, with Slavery, was @ wise measure—tho 
organization of New Mexieo and Utah with- 
out that “corner-stone,” once paraded by the 
Atlas, was all right-—and the repeal of. the 
Missouri Compromise, after all, amounts to 
nothing. If Cuba be annexed, the North will 
be the gainer—and as for danger to Califor- 
nia, and all these rumors about Slavery propa- 
gandism, do not let us be disturbed by “the: 
alarmist press.” 

ve hilosophy so far even as to let 
howltes ofthe North bowl away. It ig gant 
of the machinery of that plot, by which retri- 
bution is to be worked out. But let not wise 
men be so far swayed by the clamor, as to be 
insensible to the true aspect of events.” 

This journdl is the State organ of the 
“ Softe,” who will hold their Convention on the 
6th of September, and whose probable action’ 
is thus coolly predicted by the New York Even-| 
ing Post: : ‘ 

“The Administration 
Convention on the 6th: 


» tees Tia 


Compromise in 1852. Let usnot be misunder- 
stood. Territorial expansion is the law of our 
being as a nation. With such free institutions 
and energics as we have, ahd with a popala- 
tién so rapidly augmenting every year from 
foreign accessions, territorial growth is a ne- 
cessity. But it should have been gradual and 
peaceful, in harmony with natural laws and 
with justice, always for the sake of the good of 
the whole People, and never made tributary to 
the special aggrandizement of a sectional, ex- 
ceptional, and odious Interest. And thus it 
might have been, had it not been for the prev- 
alence of a political philosophy and policy that 
have divided the non-slaveholders, and, through 
their division, given ascendency to that Sectional 
Interest. Not of Territorial extension, but of 
the manner in which it has been conducted, 
and of ons base purpose to which it has been 
perverted, do we complain. 

“There are enough free trade and protection 
Whigs and free trade and protection Democrats 
to furnish the country with Presidents for the 
rest of the century,” says the Post. Certainly, 
but that paper knows that, Whig or Democrat, 
free trader or protectionist, no man goes into 
the Presidential chair, unless committed to the 
support of Slavery—and why? Precisely be- 
cause the great majority of the voters of the 
free States have said, with the Post, “there is 
no necessity for Anti-Slavery Whigs to vote 
for a free trade Democrat, nor for an Anti-Sla- 
very Democratto vote fora Whig protectionist.” 

This would be true, 7f the slave States did 
not always unite in requiring every candidate 
for the Presidency to concur in their views of 
policy in regard to Slavery, or, if the question 
of Slavery were no more important than that 
of free trade and protection. We know that 
the Post will admit that the slave States al- 
ways unite in such a requisition. We are 
therefore left to infer that in its sober judg- 
ment the Slavery question is a subordinate one. 
Oaly on this ground can we explain its advocacy 
of the election of General Pierce. It knew that 
he was pledged to a Pro-Slavery policy, and 
yet supported™him because he entertained 
“sound” views in relation to a Tariff, to Banks, 
and the administration of Government. 

Was not this subordinating the question of 
Slavery? And what has the cause of Democ- 
racy gained, in the judgment of the Post, from 
the policy it and its associates pursued? Has 
the Tariff been reduced, or is it likely to be 
reduced? Has the President vetoed any of the 
Land Bills, giving away immense portions of 
the public domain, to railroad monopolies? 
Did he show a ecrupulous economy in offering 
Santa Anna twenty millions of dollars for a 
slice of Sonora, and some other items of sec- 
tional value? Did he signalize his regard for 
strict construction and his jealousy of Cen- 
tralism, by making a Treaty involving an ap- 
propriation of ten millions of dollars, without 
previous notice to the Popular branch of Con- 
gress, in which alone money bills can origin- 
ate, and without favoring it with any in- 
formation, even after the formation of the 
Treaty? Did he prove his regard for pop- 
ular interests, by the attempt to raise the 
tax on the People’s correspondence? Did he 
show his respeet for State Rights, by caus- 
ing his Attorney General to issue an edict 
for the government of his supporters in Mas- 
sachusetis, and to “crush out” sentiments en- 
tertained by the People repugnant to his own ? 
And do we zee in his determination, announ- 
ecd by his A‘torney General, to pay out-of the 
United States treasury, whatever miscreants 
may be found in the States base enough to 
hire themselves out as slave-catchers, and to 
pay them, cost what it may, a very brilliant 
evidence of puro, economical Democracy # 

For this “ Democratic” President, the Post 
was willing to subordinate the Slavery Ques- 
tion—to ignore his pledges of loyalty to the 
Slave Interest: and now, instead of having 
learned by the things it has suffered, it stands 
by the very policy that has been illustrated 
by results so beneficent ! ? 

The question is not, whether a Party “can 
be durable, which is based upon a-single ques- 
tion of public policy,” but whether a political 
‘evil may not at times become so intolerable 
and dangerous, that ordinary parties, growing 
out of differences of opinions in relation to ordi- 
mety lie qe, woght no so pace, 
‘and the masses belonging to them, unite in 
_or removal of such an evil? ’ 


_. }+. To state the question, is to answer it. 
'. We hold that the aggressive policy of the | 
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“We are not aware that we have been in 


od | any respect deficient in holdin the ‘ Ne- | 
Bisctdes Selatale’ Wrbeilic.contomeation nd 
jscorn. The North has passed its judgment on 


them, and will be sure to execute it. Not one 
arene te repeven Ce Dele be 
trusted again. All >» who wore engaged in 
perfidy, whether ing to tho 
Executive or Legislative department, are under 
the aoe ban; they have taken leave of: 
public forever. No party which supports 
soem heh 
he: oa - : o slight. 
S chance of sososediing in any election in the 
free States, for years to come. The people have 
decided this, and we are prepared to co-operate 
“a the — wa 
nto what party arrangemen ose who 
are inflaenced by a common purpose on this 
‘great question may enter, is yet to be seen. 
e present effervescence will doubtless crystgl- 
lize into some regular organization, which wiil 
send to Congress men who cannot be bought over 
to the su of that series of wicked meas- 
ures of which the Nebraska ‘act is the prelimi- 
nary. What the nature of that organization 
haw od ears Ag, Sach reap ey but we 
willingly leave it to be decided by the people, 
who seem to be fully awake to the importance 
of the subject.” 


CONGRESS. 


THIRTY-THIRD CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


Senate, Wednesday, July 5, 1854. 

_The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Atchi- 
son, requesting the Hon. Mr. Badger to preside 
to-day ; which was read, and the request was 
unanimously acceded to. , 

Mr. Sumner presented the memorial of the 
legal yoters of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
and of Andover, Massachusetts, praying the 
— of the Fugitive Slave Law. 

r. Hamlin reported back the House bill to 
correct a clerical error in the act granting a 
new register to the steamer El] Paraguay, by 
a new name, and the same was considered and 
passed. 

Mr. Norris reported a bill paking a 
ations for the repair of the Long Bri 
the Potomac river. 

Mr. Mason submitted a resolution, which 
was agreed to, directing an inquiry as to the 
expediency of erecting a building at Wheeling, 
Virginia, to be used as a post oflice, custom- 
house, and court room. 

Also, a resolution calling for the correspond- 
ence with Brazil in relation to the eeizure of 
an American vessel and an American citizen 
in that country ; which was adopted. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill to establish a line of steamers between San 
Francisco, in California, and Shanghai, in China, 
by the way of the Sandwich Islands and Japan ; 
and the same was passed—yeas 22, nays 13. 

Fhe Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill authorizing the Washington and Alexan- 
dria Railroad Company to extend their road, 
by way of the long bridge and the streets of 
Washington city, to the depot of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. 

Mr. Bright, by way of a test vote on the bill, 
moved that it be laid on the table; and the 
motion was agreed to—yoas 26, nays 12. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill to establish a line of telegraph between 
the Mississippi and San Francisco, Califor- 


propri- 
ge over 


Mr. Hamlin explained the bill—that it 
granted two millions of acres of land for the 
construction of the line; it required the trans- 
mission, free of cost, of eight thousand words a 
month for the grant; that it was to be given 
out by contract to the lowest. bidder, and was 
to be completed in two years. The rates pre- 
scribed were to be double those charged on 
lines in the States; this line to be constructed 
under ground, costing three times as much as 
the ordinary lines of telegraph. 

The bill was then postponed till to-morrow. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of 
the bill for the more effectual suppression of 
the African slave trade, by restricting the right 
of transfer of American vessels in foreign ports. 

The pending amendment was the one appro- 
priating $250,000 annually, to aid the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society in keeping up 4 line 
of armed steamers, to ply between the United 
States and the coast of Africa. 

Mr. Pettit withdrew his amendment, and the 
bill was passed. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill vetoed by the President, granting lands to 
the several States, for the relief of the Indigent 


Insane. 

Mr. Brodhead addressed the Senate in sup- 

of the veto, and in strong opposition to 

the Homestead bill. 

It was then postponed till to-morrow, when 
the vote will be taken. 

The resolution that the Senate hereafter 
meet at nine o’clock, daily, was taken up and 
de 


House of Representatives, July 5, 1854. 

The Speaker laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Hon. Gilbert Dean, re- 
igning his position as a member of this body; 

iad on the table, and ordered to be printed. 
The Speaker also laid before the Houce a 
communication from the Treasury Department, 
relating to the leases made with the Bank of 
Commerce and the Bank of the State of New 
York, for their respective buildiigs for the use 
of the Assay Office in that city, and asking an 


priation therefor. 
a sker-announced the business first in 
order to be-the consideration of the bill grant- 


ing lands equally to the eeveral States, to aid in 
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could justify such an act as the Fugitive Slave 
Law, which at one blow,struck down the ha- 
, the trial by jury, and placed the 
reg freedom and security of a freeman be- 
ow the value of twenty dollars. It was an 
act conceived in sin, ie forth in iniquity, 
and baptized in blood. He would not insult 
the country by asking whether such a Gorgon 
of wrong was constitutional or not. He would 
not stop to.ask whether any citizen was bound 
to enghge in the degrading occupation of a 
slave hunter. For one, he denied the obliga- 
tion upon him to do any act of the kind. 
pats Ft ge 
by a re as ue law 
2 be of his descendants, or any one else, should 
ever fasten upon her the stigma of being the 
black law State. 

Mr. Toucey said the speech of his colleague 
gave an illustration that he (Mr. T.) was right 
in occupying the position he did. 

The resolutions were then ordered to be 


printed. 

The bill to establish a line of telegragh from 
the Mississippi river to San Francisco was 
further amended, and then postponed till Mon- 


day. 

The vetoed Indigent Insane Land bill was 
again taken up. 

Mr. Williams defended the veto of the Pres- 
ident, said a few words on the Homestead, and 
defended his course on the Nebraska bill. 

Mr. Badger followed, defending his speech 
on this bill from some comments made upon it 
by Mr. Cass. He showed that the latter gen- 
tleman denied the right of Congress to appro- 
priate lands for the poor insane of the country. 
and yet, in 1847, voted a half a million to send 

rovisions to the suffering poor in Ireland and 
cotland. There was no distinction in the 
Constitution, as to voting away money or lands, 


House of Representatives, July 6, 1854. 

Mr. Thurston offered the following resolu- 
tion, to which objection was made, and which 
was therefore not received : 

Resolved, That there be ten thousand copies 
of Explorations and Incidents in Texas, New 
Mexico, California, &c., connected with the 
Mexican Boundary Commission, by John R. 
Bartlett, late United States Commissioner, pub- 
lished for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The House proceeded to consider, as the first 
business in order, the amendments reported 
yesterday by the Committee of the Whole, to 
the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill. 

The amendments were read, and those to 
which objections were not made were adopted 
en masse. Those to which objections were of- 
fered were reserved to be voted upon sepa- 
rately. 

The .amendment appropriating money for 
the construction of several custom-houses was 
agreed to—yeas 72, nays 70. 

An amendment appropriating $120,000 to 
the erection of a custom-house at Richmond, 
.Va., was agreed to—yeas 84, nays 54. 

An amendment appropriating $530,000 for 
the purchase of the grounds and edifices leased 
for the Assay Office in the city of New York, 
was agreed to without a division. 





Terrible Accident on the Susquehanna Rail- 
road—Forty Killed and Seventy wounded. 


Battimore, Jury 5.—A railroal accident 
occurred yesterday, more destructive of human 
life than any that it has been our lot to record 
since the Norwalk accident. It occurred on 
the Susquehanna Railroad, nine miles from 
Baltimore, near the Relay House. As the ex- 
cursion train was returning from the American 
celebration at Ryder’s Grove, it came in colli- 
sion with the regular passenger train from 
Baltimore for-York at 5 P. M. 

About two thousand persons were on the 
excursion train of fourteen cars, going at full 
speed when the accident occurred. 

The effect of the collision was dreadful, and 
will cause much pain and sorrow among 4 
large circle of friends and relatives of the de- 
ceased. 

The following is a list of the dead, already 
recognised : 

Henry Reynolds, limbs broken, and head 
terribly crushed. 

Henry Clay Jeffers, ten years old, son of 
Madison Jeffers, who was wounded. 

Benjamin. Merryman, baggago-master of 
the train. 

William Scott, head crushed. 

Mrs. Robertson, widow lady. 

A boy named Summers, twelve years of age. 

Martin Boyd, Charles Boyd, and James Boyd. 

Lewis Corcoran, of Washington City. 

Richard McCormack, James Roy, Michael 
McGrand, Rhoads, Frederick McDomase, Geo. 
Brigle, Charles Brigle, Mrs. Grely. 

atrick Zimmerman, and Joseph Kruger. 

One colored man, name unknown. 

Several of the dead bodies could not be rec- 
ognieed. 

The following is a list of the wounded—as 
far as known—some of whom are wounded to 
such an extent, that in many cases recovery is 
extremely doubtful: 

Michael Kneiss, leg broken. 

Michael Cockran, badly crushed. 

I. R. Billups, legs broken, and head cut. 

I. Lewis Wampler, leg broken. 

Henry Brigle, leg broken, and bruised. 

Joceph T. Norris, leg cut. 

Joseph Bell, arm broken, and scalded. 
James Reyaolds, leg broken, and breast in- 
Patrick Fitzgerald, bruised severely. 

Mr. Parsona, both legs ‘broken. 

Thomas Lee, ankle sprained, and contusion 


on head. ‘ 
Graham, badly wounded. 


d for the t | 
schools, (Mr. Bouse Innd: bill.) poat- _ 


Thomes H both 1 ashed. 

mas 5.0) 6m. ed. 

Samuel J. Pd Bo log broken. 

Edward O'Neill, leg injured, and head cut. 
Isaac Johnson, janitor of the Male High 


out. 
breast injured and leg cut. 


Be 
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ty the Turks, ‘Tbe winks plait of epectaes 

@ Lurks. wht 0 

Seon Belanria must now be altered. 
The Russian accounts from Bucharest admit 

that the operations _— Silistria are sus- 
pended, but say that the siege was not finally 


The Russians have evacuated M 
and Simibea, and 5,000 Turks oceuw 


kas. 

Admirals Dundas and Hamelin have i 
a circular, announcing the close of the block- 
ade of the mouths of the Danube. Most. of 
the floet was cruising off Sevastopol, Six or 
eight ships at Varna were assisting $o convey 
TOOps. 

Spain.—Advices from Madrid to the 15th of 


Jutu- 


were arrested on the charge of Gen. 
O'Donnell. Messina escaped, and Orlando was 
sent to Gallicia. 

~ Austria—Despatches from Vienna state that 
a €onvention has been concluded at-Constanti- 
nople, between Austria and the Porte, relative 
to the Danubian Principalities—the conditions 
being, that if Russia voluntarily retires, the 
Austrian troops will enter the Principalities, 
and form a defence between Russia and Tur- 
key. If Russia refuses to retire, Austria will 
take such steps as appear necessary to insure 
her doing so. 

Greece-—Advices from Mussingha, dated 
Jane 14, state that the insurrection is totally 
—_ and Turkish troops were marching to 
Thessaly. 


New Hampsuire.—In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, yesterday forenoon was spent in de- 
bating the anti-Nebraska resolutions. A com- 
mittee of five was appointed to inquire into 
charges against the coalition, of attempting to 
bribe members, and drugging their liquor. 








Scrence anp LiTeRaTuRE IN AMERICA.— 
Dr. Pierre, in his work just published, entitled 
“ 4 Parisian Pastor’s Glance at America,” says: 

“We went to the United States with some 
priotions and one of them, which we doubt- 

ess shared with many of our compatrriots, 
was the opinion which we had formed of the 
degree of literary cultivation to be found among 
the Americans. We were disposed to think, 
that a people so essentially commercial and 
manufacturing, had but a low appreciation of 
science and literature, and that, with a few 
exceptions, they concentrated their activity 
and energies on railroads, steamboats, and in- 
dia-rubber. We think differently now. The 
love of knowledge is widely diffused in the 
United States.” 

This is very magnanimous and very patron- 
izing. “The love of knowledge is widely dif- 
fused in the United States! Is not this love, 
and knowledge itself, more widely diffused in 
the United States than in La Belle France? 
Answer me that! 


DEcIsion ON THE Fucitive Law.—On the 
3d inst., at Boston, Judge Hoar, in his charge 
to the grand jury, alluded to the recent attack 
made on the court-house, and the other cir- 
cumstances arising from the arrest and rendi- 
tion cf Burns, the fugitive slave. He said the 
Fugitive Slave Law was binding upon the citi- 
zens Of Massachusetts, like other laws which 
had the sanction of the State and of the Uni- 
ted States Supreme Court; and to obstruct the 
law, the citizens would be clearly guilty of 
riot,&e. In regard to the action of the Mayor, 
delegating very responsible powers to the mili- 
tary, he held that such proceedings were not 
legal. 





The Ex-Queen of France, and widow of 
Louis Philippe, lately passed through Belgium 
on her return to England, whereupon the Goy- 
ernment of France, thinking to do an act of 
unusual courtesy, signified to the authorities of 
Brussels, that it would not make her visit the 
subject of any reclamations, even should the 
exiled Queen remain several days in the coun- 

. This “favor” caused the august widow 
to hasten her departure at once for Claremont. 





The Sunday liquor traffic having been 60 
successfully suppressed in Philadelphia by the 
Mayor and police, and with such happy effects, 
some of the authorities in New York city have 
made an effort to do likewise. 

a ee eon 

Puivapevputa, JuLy 6.—The most destruc- 
tive fire which has visited our city for years, 
occurred here last night, destroying a vast 
amount of property, including dwelling houses, 
stores, and two of our most popular places of 
amusement. 

The National theatre, Chinese Museum, and 
thirty or forty stores and dwelling-houses, ex- 
tending from Eighth to Ninth street, and from 
Chestnut to George, have been burnt to the 

und. 

The whole loss is estimated at about one 
million dollars. 

The Girard House was on fire several times, 
and narrowly escaped destruction. 

The fire originated in the National theatre, 
from the discharge of gane — the perform- 
ance last evening. The walls of the building 
fell, but no lives were lost. 

Many of the finest stores were d 
with their entire stock of goods. Several very 
heavy losers. 

The loss is now estimated at $1,500,000, 
Insurance about $700,000. 





BaLtImore, Juty 6.—Madison Jeffers is 
still living, and hopes are entertained of his 
ne fatally bj fair 
as injured, are in a fair way to , 
bbs ellman is better. His limbs ‘willbe 
save 


Boston, Juty 6.—The Catholic Church at 
Dorchester has been blown up by some scoun- 
drel with gunpowder. ; 


Orders have been received for dismantlin 








. Several of those reported | psrated 











PuitapErnis, January 13, 1853. 
Dear Sir: I have used your “ Hoofland’s German 


Bitters” in my for last four for 
Liver Complaints and and am to 
acknowledge that we have received the greatest ben- 
efit from its use. E have to a great 
man the same 


good tevuil. I have no hesitation in taying that i is 
an invaluable medicine, and hope you will be able to 
introduce it into every family in the Union. 
Yours, truly, Wx. Hucuzs, 
Dr. C. M. Jackson. 


171 Wood st. 
These Bitters are entirely thereby pos- 
sessing great advantages over most of the 


tions recommended for similar diseases. They possess 
great power in the removal of diseases of the liver 
and lesser glands, exercising the most potent influ- 
ence in weakness of the nerves and digestive organs. 
Tisatd at wholesale by th Drugsiss vate in th 
’ Sold at wholesale by the in the 
cities, and at retail by Apothecaries wed ger me 
throughout the United States. 
For sale in Washington, D. C., 3 Z. D. GILMAN, 
and in Georgetown by J. L. KIDWELL. : 
April 1—3taw 
HO, HO! YOU ARE GETTING GRAY! 
ARE YOu? 
ELL, THAT IS A MISFORTUNE, and fot a 
crime; but to remain gray when it is unfash- 
ionable, and so fine an o 





your “rich ambrosial lonks,” their pristine 
vigor and beauty, in three minutes, without injury 
to the hair or skin, by applying John A. Jones’ 
roved National Hair Dye is but little short of crime. 
rie eyes don’t ers ied aie Paar a by the 
origi ventor of Liqui this country. 
Sah JOHN A. JONBS, 
23 East Baltimore st., bet. Front and High. 
OG Also, for sale at all the table ts 
and Fancy Stores in every city and town thro at 
the Union. April 13. 





FOR SALE, 

GOOD Stock Farm, of 160 acres, with dwelling, 

orchard, spring, &c., all seeded in grass or grain, 
near to Bloomington, Indiana, the seat of Indiana 
University, of two Female Colleges, and otherschools. 
Terms casy: Also, 12 miles west of this, a good Mill 
Seat, with ret pane: ot on timber, — 
customers, and a poor mill, feebly grinding and saw- 
ing now. This I will either sell te let on shares, to 
& man competent to erect a good mill—a rare open- 
ing for skill, with small capital. Address mo at 
re ey | tae Indiana. M. M. CAMPBELL. 

une 12. 


R. D. MUSSEY, M. D., W. H, MUSSEY, M, D. 


URGEONS and Physicians, No. 70 West Seventh 
street, (near Vine street,) Cincinnati. Jan. 30. 


YES: HEAR! THINK!! AGT!!! 
E G. HOLMES & CQ., Cincinnati, Ohio, are pub- 
e lishing a bock, containing the information ad- 
vertised in this paper by M. J. k. It is a 12mo 
volume of ninety-six pages, and will be sent by mail, 
post paid, for twenty-five cents, or nine postage 
stamps. June 21. 


MINNESOTA LAND AGENCY. 
Tracy & Farnham, General Land Agents, St, Antho~ 
ny Falls, Minnesota, 
HE Subscribers offer their services to Eastern 
; Papers in making investments in Western 
ands. 

Few portions of the West t so great induce- 
ments for the investment of capital, as Minnesota. 
It possesses & highly productive soil, a beautiful and 
nealthy climate, and is settling with unprecedented 
rapidity. Lands will increase here in value more in 
five years than in many places in twenty-five. 

The subscribers can make investments which will 
net fifty and, in some cases, a hundred per cent. a 
year, for many years. 

Lands can now be had near new and thriving vil. 
lages for $3, $4, and $5 per acre, that in ten years 
will be worth ten times that amount. 

Circulars, containing much reliable information 
regard to the country, furnished gratis, on a 
tion to TRACY & FARNHAM, 

May 26. St. Anthony Falls, Minnesota. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS WANTED, 
. oo pert oe “ Woodie Youth’s 
abinet,” deci ly the m m: ° 
for young people in America. Paeeuks sie The 
work has 48 pages in each number, is liberally illus- 
trated with engravings, and filled withSust such read- 
ing as is best adapted to entertain and instruct the 
youthfal reader. 

A new volume begins with the July nitmber, which 
will be sent to any person desirous of examining the 
work. Agents, applying with satisfactory references, 
will be liberally dealt with. Address by letter, or 
apply in person, to the publisher, 

D. A. WOODWORTH. 

June 26—4t No. 118 Nassau st., New York. 


Lays of Liberty; 
i?) 

















R, 
VERSES FOR THE TIMES, 
HIS is the title of a small volume of cholce Anti- 
Slavery verses, collected from various sources, 
and put into one little yolume of fifty-four 8, 
handsomely printed, and bound in cloth. Pu - 
ed by BELA MARSH, 
May 29. No..9 Franklin street, Boston. 


THE PIANO AND MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT OF 
HORACE WATERS, 


No. 333 Broadway, New York. 


HE best and most improved Pianos and Melo- 
deons in the world. T. Gilbort & Co.’s World’s 

Fair Premium Pianos, with o> without the Molian, 
and with iron frames and circular scales. The merits 
of these instruments are too well known to need fur- 
ther commendation. Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos, an 
elegant instrument for small rooms. Hallet & Cum- 
ston’s Pianos, of the old established firm of Hallet & 
Co. Mr. W. boing sole agent for all the above Pianos, 
he can offer them somentiian any other house in the 
United States. Horace Waters’s Pianos, manufac- 





expressly for having great of tone 
ppt rin Hak ony Plasoe of other mika. tal 


a word, 333 Broadway is one of the largest depots 
for Pianos in the an. Ay affording an for 
selections not to be had anywhere else on the Amer- 
ican continent. Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 
gains. Prico from $60 to $175. 

MELODEONS. 

Goodman & Baldwin’s Patent Organ Melodeons, 
with two banks pebag ph sweet and poworful instru- 
ment. Prices from $75 to $200. 

8. D. & H. W. Smith’s. 

Melodeons. 
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abe 
- - 2,500 
will be purchased of the subscribers , 
pitted sd be awarded, forcash, 
at thoge * 
A Perpetual Loan, without security or in- 
terest. 6 ew a OS OD 
A Perpetual Loan, without, security or in- 
terest. aes Ke we ee le 1000 
A Perpetual Loan, without security or in- 
A" Jules Gurgensen” fine Gold. Wasch, 
: nm”? fine Gold 
warranted a perfect tine keapor - 2 250 
A “ Cooper” fine gold Lever Watch -  - 200 
Aino Scld eapvtor bigh teach Wis. te 
ne gold superior hig 1 120 
A fine gold elegant do. do. - 100 
5 fine gold do. do. Watches -- 400 
5 fine gold Ladies’ Diamond do. : 300 
5 fine gold Ladies’ Enamel do. : 200 
5 beautiful Gold Lockets + - « . 50 
1 Ladies’ Fashionable Gold~Set, comprising 
Bracelets, aan and Pin - .- 15 
1 do. ‘ F do. - 60 
1 do. do. do. - 50 
1 do. do. do. . 40 
a AR, ae 
ne ens a encils . 300 
0 fine gold do. do. ~ 250 
50 fine gold do. do. - 200 
All of which may be seen at G.C. Allen’s, 
No, 11 Wall street; New York.] 
A magnificent Rosewood Piano- - - 500 
A superb ds. ee er 400 
An elegant do. do - ° - 850 
A superior do: .~ da +--+» 300 
An excellent do. da -« - : 250 
[To be seen at Horace Waiters’s, 333 
Broadway, New York.] 
100 copies of “* The Book of the Poets,” 
»  ilastrated by a series of 40 spien- 
did steel engravings by the first 
artists. 8yvo. Elegantly bound 
andgilt .-. $2. -° %  s 500 
20,000 copies of “ Dr. Ure’s Pocket Cyclo- 
ia,”’ ® book of reference for 
all classes, containing allthe most 
yaluable Receipts. - - - 2,250 
20,000 — of “ The Treasury of Knowl- an 
5,000 fine Engravings, “ Portraits . 
of the Presidents ” to*the present 
4,500 fine Stee? Bugr nella Cendigg 
/ avings, “A te 
View of the City of New York 
and Environs” - = - - - 450 
60 subscriptions for a year to Harper's 
M OM Sa a 180 
50 subscriptions for a year to Gleason’s 
Pictoriul “- = - + + «+ 150 
50 subscriptions for a year to Godey’s 
Lady’sBook - - .- - 150 
50 subscriptions for a year to Putnam’s 
Monthly - ~- +. - - 150 
50,000 Gifts, amountingto - -  - $22,000 


Premtums to Agents and other Canvassers. 
who forwards 





' eae te Make the most delicate 
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6 and Wholesale Des}. 


and Fane Go 

ork ‘Gutlory, Siiver, and Pi.’ 
agg German Silver aod Britannia 
are, Bnamelied and Iron Hollow 
Ware, yor, and Brass G 5 Pathing 
gg oe Wood, and Willow ‘Ware, Brushes 
Baskets, Sporting Tackle, 4c. 

Our stock has for been cena! to and no: 
surpasses in phech extent any similar establich. 
sold at prices defy. 


pers and Merchants js 


0 Housekee 
it invited to our stock of Goods and Prices before buy. 


. J.4& C. BERRIAN, 
h 13—~ly 601 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANY TO MILL OWNERS. 





J es reosived my Letters Patent for an im. 
XE proved method of Drowing Milsons ten 
Mil Gore” Miers and 


I will guaranty that any tieal Miller can 

the first trial, if fe will try, _— a pair of tone 
time that he can do it with the common 
hand-pick ‘now in use; and that the work done by 
the machine shall be better than can be done by nine 
out of ten of tho best handlers of the common pick. 
The machine makes a.clean, cloar, thread-like mark, 
and does not brittle up nor break the face of the stone, 
It can bo controlled at tho will of the operator, in. 
force of ton pounds. ie required. Ste prection 

‘ y iv tie: 
Miller knows that a stone is only ined to ty) omy 
proof staff indicates. is can be done 
by the machine, no matter how brittle or tender, or 
how close and hard the face or place on the stone 


may be, the operator can face it’ down, or touch as 
i as he . ‘There are three very good rea. 
sons for them : 


First. With fair use, the machine wil! last twenty 
years. Second. It is completo within itself, and wii 
not take five minutes, nor cost five cents to try it. 
Third. I give with the machine thirty tools, or pick. 
biades, h will last any two pair of stones, to be 
dressed twice a week, for two years, and then any 
good smith can replace thom for twenty-five cents 


I have used this machine in my mill for near 
fourteen months, to dress both the face and the fif. 
rows of two pair of four feet French Burrs, and there 
has been no hand-pick used on them in all that time. 
I know that I make a good yield, and I think tho 
reputation of my mill will warrant mein saying that 
I turn out a first-rate article of Flour. 

_ [havea medal awarded me for the invention of an 

ingenious and useful machine for Dressing Millstoncs, 

by the Commissioners — at the exhibition of 

the World’s Fair, in the Crystal Palace, at New York 

city, besides flattering certificates from all I have 
d the machine'to. 

Having —— Lettcrs patent, I am now 
prepared to fu the machines, and to scll State, 
county and shop rights. 

{> All orders must state the diameter of the mill- 
stones, and the size of the collar of the spindle. The 
price of the machine, with thirty teols, is $125. 

Address . G. SHANDS, 
O'Fallon Mills, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Sr. Louis, Missouri, April 25, 1854. 

This is togértify that I have been employed in the 
0’Fallon Mills for the last ten months, as Miller, du- 
ring which time I have had a fair opportunity of test- 
ing Mr. J. G. Shands’s Patent Millstone Dreeser. I 
know, by experience wit the machine, that there is 
not only economy in time and tools, but the stone 
may be kept in perfeet face, and a fine, even, sharp, 
gtinding dress put on in less time and labor than 
with hand- compet besides, it takes vory little practice 
to handle the machine, and any one who has expe- 
rience enough in milling to know what is required to 
sharpen the face of a stone for grinding, ean very soon 
learn to do a good job with the machine. 

June 9—ly Sixas R. Dunn. 


WALL PAPERS! WALL PAPERS! 
pe & HOUGH, Manufacturers end Import. 
ers of Paper-Hangi Borders, Decorations, 
Curtain Papers, Fire-Board Prints, &., &c., offer the 
same at very low prices, wholesale or rotail. Orders 
ptomptly attended to. Address, 
PARRISH & HOUGH, 
Jan. 28—19t No. 4 North Stiest., Philadelphia. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH: 
MENT, 
ye above Establishment is now commencing its 
seventh seasion. 











the largest list of subscribers - - - 1,000 |. Thenumberofpatients treated atthe Establishment 
To the agent or other person who sends the has been on the increase from year to year, for the 
next largest list . - - - - 500 | past six years, until the last season, when the de- 
To the agent or other person who sends the mands of the public far exceeded our power to a0- 
nextlargestlist - + - - + 300 | commodate them. The increasing rapidity and pro- 
To the agent or other person who sends the ion of cures, from year to year, induces the sub- 
next largest list - = .* =  * 200 | seriber to believe that his enlarged experience and 
To the agent or other person who sends the opportunities for treatment give facilities to the inva- 
next largest list . - - - 100 | lid rarely equalled. 
To the agent or othsr person who sends the Diseases peculiar to fomales are treated with a suc- 
next 1 t list - - - - 50 | cess and rapidity of cure believed to be surpassed by 
To as o send the ten next largest lists, a none. [May 22.} T. T. SEELYE, M. D. 
cac Eee ee Cee 0 
La those 1 ne the twenty next largest one ALL—AND MOR E—TOGETHER! 
ists, each $1 ME Be UST PUBLISHED, in one handy volume, al/ those 
To those who send the fifty next largest lists, J popular ways of making money, which have clain- 
ve ath ea Te tae ae ee 200 | ed so much attention the past year, viz: Prof. Wil- 
To those who sond the fifty next largestlists, liamson’s, Bowman’s, Dr. Shriner’s, Dr. Xaupi’s, R. 
each $3. - = - +  - + ~. 150) H. Harnan, Dr. Reese's; H. 8. Holt’s, Shipman 4 
To these who send the fifty next largest lists, Co.’s, H. P. Cherry's, M. I. Coek’s, G. 0. Anderson's. 
eh $2 - - - = © +s 100 o= of — — 7 wt warranted to yield very 
vy profits, from $5 to $10 per day. All together, 
Total of Gifts -. - - = + $25,000 | though, it is beyond doubt certain thai one, two, of 
Amplearrangements having boon made for filling | three of them suit the wishes of each person look- 
up the subscription list without delay, it is confident- | ing out for somé liberally paying business, and thus 
ly believed that the Promiums will be distributed | yield eomupeatieds double or treble profits. To 
before the 4th of July. Due notice will be given of | these have been @ number of zew plans, nover 


the progress made, that the subscribers may appoint 

a committee of their own number to receive them. 

Receipts for subscriptions, numbered from one. to 

fifty Sented, are promptly forwarded to the order 
of subscribers <. 

Postmasters Periodical Agents are specially 

i to receive and remit subscriptions, and 

ali other persons are invited to take an interest in the 

lication, each receiving twenty per cent, commis- 

m for their trouble, which they can retain from 

their remittances, or receiyo in lieu five copies of the 


Courier and five numbered rec , for four dollars. 
They also become competitors the $3,000 cash 
iums to be given, when the required number of 


thousand has been attained, to those who for- 
ward the largest lists of subscribers, A careful ree- 
ord will the 9 of the number sent by each, and the 


Premiums be impartially awarded. A little ex- 
ere rn aeeeaiaseipatatsssaey the handsome gratuity 
of 4, 


' Subscribers will please be particular and mention 
in their letters the Post Office, hana 2 and State, to 
which the paper and their receipt is to be mailed, 
that no disappointment may occur. 
All letters must be res aud addressed 
: ATERHOUSE & CO., 
May 20 434 Broadway, N. York. 


“Eternal Vigilance ts the price of Laberty.” 
PROSPECTUS OF THE FREE CITIZEN. 
A PAPER FOR THE PEOPLE... 
undersigned proposes to publish at the soat of 
ent of 1 
deeper eet. 





and, in purpose, it 
ta relor briefly to afew of the peneral principles which 
our course. 


The teaches that “God created man in his 
own ” and that all men are consequently 
ren. of Ind 


before published, and equal, if not superior, to the best 
of the above, and suited to the wants of any who 
‘ht possibly be unsuited in the first-mentioned. 
he work is complete, Satisfaction is guarantied 
The whole will bé sont to all enclosing $1, postpaid, to 
L. M. E..Gooke, Hagerstown, Md. For $5, 6 copies; 
13 copies, $10. Feb 2—3t 


A. ARNOLD, PATENT AGENT, 
the business of furnishing Drawings, 
ions, Caveats, Conveyances, and procu- 
He attends to all business usually ro- 
pd to be transacted with the Patent Office. Mod- 
forwarded by Express, and letters containing s 
foe of five dollars, aro promptly attended to. Persons 
sige from a distance should give their town, coun- 

efor 


. i ‘ 
e cies J. Rusk, Hon. C. F. James, 
and Hon. P. Allen, U.S. Senate. Deo. —6m 
E. BOWMAN, 
No. 117 Hanover street, Boston Mass, 


re. of French and German Toy Watcbes; 
Manufacturer’s for the sale of Jewelry ; 2180, 
Wholesale Dealer in Vegetable Ivory Goods, Sewirg 
Silk, &c. All orders promptly ed to. 


WM. B. JARVIS, ATTORNEY AT LAW; 
, Madison, Wisconsin. 











OLLECTIONS promptly attended to. Particular 

. owen’ paid ts ch claims -* — a 
Gone West,” against persons residing in 8 

gy Address as above, poet psid. 





IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MEN. 

eerie re corse 
Ww ve 8 pas 

for five a-peice, and the whole comprising 50 

many different ways to make money. In the eof 


5 | one of the articles aites, hee kaye => 
created | the ; to make from five ve do 
pte? fo 


the manufacture and sale of any one of 


the-artioies, no man of en and ability can 
fail to make ste. Aadoom E. BOWMAN, Boston, 





ollar, and the whole numbe: v 

be kaw mail. No letter taken 

from unless opel: March 1. 
LARD OIL, STAR BCAN 


manufactured for fine machinery, woo! 


N®2 xtra Lard Oil, well filtered and free from 
d solar 
oh and 
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A RBOMANC} 
By thé author of 
Ln hor o 


he Embass: 
Lutetia,” §c. 


Lis 
It is seven i 
Martin is in th 
the ancient sy 
night in the de 
on the hearth | 
and, like hims 
of vitality. He 
away, without | 
also felt the dar 
it seemed to set 
pressing him o' 
great arm-chai 
three hours he. 
state of stupo. 
in one 


. , 
. . IBg sundry pier 
shi el oaren de 


smells 
One 
- mouth rather o 
locked the deo: 
tled himself in 
The stupor soot 
:its influence. 
sigh, and, afte: 
stands up and « 
His eyes must | 
straight into th 
cles in his way, 
candle, which |} 
the candle on t 
stretch, when 2 
door. Who ca 
is half inclined 
answer; but thi 
and @ young voi 
“ Papa, won’t 
One bound a 
other moment 
arms, in & cloz 
“ What brin: 
ling?” asks Mi: 
How differen 
are not the sam 
morning, addre 
manner, £00, a1 
over the obstru 
“T have stol 
papa,” says the 
She sets dov 
around, smiles « 
head reproachis 
“ No fire, pay 
tered, as usual 
indeed, indeed ! 
She has 4 gr 
sies herself abo 
ashes are raked 
is re-arranged ¢ 
dry pieces of w 
full of chunks 
coaxing, and w 
the fire is soon r 
away merrily. 


_ squares, 


a emall space « 
clumsily, but v 
will, ere ar 


some skill is re 
and books so th 
agein ; in whic! 
larly distinguis 
from her baske 
they have clea 
plates—one chi; 
knife and a for 
owner of the m 
time been filling 
restores them tc 
service, placing 

“You have n¢ 
have you?” 

Martin laugh 

him to have on 
thing. 

“Then we mt 
per,” she says. 

He has got 
drawer, and it i 
volume which s 
the first that co 

“Ts not it a b 
says. And it is 
cold yet?” 

“Not Reall 
how sayory it 
back a step or 
draws closer to 
odor. “Cheese 

“T think I’ve 
the musical voi 
stooping, and h 

“ Fibber,” eja 

Ié is a bottle 
Ce Yes, 

rink together. 
canter? She su 
asking him. H 
is a pitcher in t 
must, she imagi 
it down by his 
table. 

The re is 
ry is made. T 
fork! Martin 
but the deficien 
Ho takes out a 
et, and opens it. 
asks for it to cu 
stronger and s 
helps him to a 8 
own plate, thou 
in countenance, 
Will she not h 
manage without 
at once? She 
mouth, when sh 

st 


“Eh, gracious 
is! Whatever 
papa?” 

A shadow pas 
He looks confu 
thinks of the tin 
out his hand for 

“Give it_ me, 
he says, evasive! 

“Let me clea 
as it is.” She. 
into the ashes, 

@ piece of paper 

“ How it stic 
“There, papa, th 

_ It is like you, i 
ingly. 

exchan 

ee th 

“i it, 

have to be cut 

some and 


tg oe 
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